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w  HE  first  of  our  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Wolfe,  of  whom  we 
§  have  a  definite  record  is  Jacob  Wolfe  who,  before  17/2, 
was  a  resident  of  the  frontier  village  of  Sharpsburgh,  Mary¬ 
land,  located  near  the  Blue  Ridge  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  what  was  then  Frederick,  but  since  1777 ,  Washington  County. 


How  long  Jacob  Wolfe  had  dwelled  there  when  we  first  discover 
him  is  not  as  yet  known,  nor  when  he  arrived  in  Maryland,  presumably 
he  had  been  there  some  years  as  the  surname  is  found  among  the  first 
archives  of  the  Free  State. 

Frederick  County  was  then  the  “Western  Country  and  sparsely 
settled  containing  only  a  few  thousand  residents.  Its  earliest  settlers 
were  generally  German  or  Scotch-Irish  with  a  sprinkling  of  English. 

Sharpsburgh  itself  was  laid  out  by  one  Jacob  Chaplin,  in  or  about 
1771  and  from  him,  the  following  year,  Jacob  purchased  “all  that  Lott 
or  portion  of  ground  in  Sharpsburgh  .  .  .  being  the  Easternmost  part  of 
Lott  No.  48  containing  57^4  feet  in  Bredth  and  186  in  Length.”  The 
next  year  he  purchased  additional  city  lots  in  the  new  village.  Of  the 
profession  of  this  man  we  know  scarcely  more  than  of  his  origin;  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  retired  farmer,  or  to  have  accumulated  means  of  no 
inconsiderable  amount  for  those  days,  perhaps  from  a  trade,  or  more 
likely  from  the  sale  of  property  he  previously  owned  before  settling  in 
Sharpsburgh.  There  were  numerous  men  bearing  the  Wolfe  name  in 
that  locality  then  but  no  relationship  can  be  absolutely  established. 


But  it  is  plausible  to  believe  that  Jacob  Woolff,  which  is  his  signa¬ 
ture  on  his  first  deed  of  purchase,  came  down  into  Maryland  from 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania  sometime  around  1770.  He  seems  to  have 
-lived  there  in  the  little  village  until  his  death  about  1789. 
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Although  it  is  not  clearly  established  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Cath¬ 
erine,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  so  and  also  that  she  sur¬ 
vived  him  many  years  and  was  still  living  in  Sharpsburgh  in  1806. 

Whether  Jacob  was  English  or  German  cannot  be  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  as  we  know  of  no  other  relationship  with  anyone  except  a  Fred¬ 
erick  Wolfe,  apparently  a  brother,  who  resided  near  him  in  Boones- 
borough,  Maryland,  and  with  whom  the  widow  Catherine  went  to  live 
about  1806  as  it  appears  from  the  record. 

There  is  a  strong  tradition,  in  all  of  its  present  branches,  that  the 
Wolfe  family  is  of  English  descent  and,  if  so,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  that 
group  of  the  family  that  inhabited  County  Kildare  in  Ireland.  Of  course 
the  name  is  found  in  all  countries  and  reputed  to  be  of  Danish  origin — 
the  original  term  being  “Ulf”.  The  English  as  well  as  Saxon  families 

are  supposed  to  be  of  this  Danish  stock. 

• 

Probably  Jacob  Woolff  of  Sharpsburgh  was  the  immigrant  founder 
of  the  family  though  there  may  have  been  a  generation  before  him. 

He  left  only  a  “son  and  heir  at-law”,  John,  when  he  died  in  or 
slightly  before  1789.  He  was  born  in  1745-48  so  he  was  comparatively 
young  when  he  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  Jacob  died,  or  in  1792,  we  find  John,  the  son  dispos- 
ing  of  his  property  in  Sharpsburgh  which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
His  signature  on  the  deed  is  an  English  spelling  of  the  name  “Woolf” 
and  there  is  no  designation  of  its  being  written  in  German.  This  would 
indicate  that  he  was  of  English  nationality  as  all  reliable  accounts  of 
his  descendants  agree. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1792  John  Wolfe  married  Sarah  Harlan 
McMinn,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  McMinn,  who  in  1789  had 
settled  in  the  same  village.  The  following  year  after  John’s  father’s 
death,  he,  together  with  his  wife’s  parents,  sold  out  their  possessions  and 
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moved  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumberland,  then  an  outpost  .  .  . 
“with  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  homes  and  about  150  souls.” 

At  the  time  this  small  family  group  arrived  the  fort  was  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  manned  to  provide  protection  from  the  Indians  who  as  yet 
had  not  been  entirely  driven  from  the  Ohio  country.  The  village  was, 
at  that  time,  the  termination  of  the  old  road,  the  continuation  of  which 
is  today  the  National  road.  It  was  located  at  the  juncture  of  Wills 
Creek  with  the  Potomac  and  the  village  at  this  time  was  referred  to  as 
the  “Wills  Creek  Settlement.” 

From  one  David  Hoffman,  a  proprietor  of  Fort  Cumberland,  John 
Wolfe  bought  his  new  home.  For  this  “parcel  of  land  .  .  .  being  one 
quarter  acre  .  .  .  lying  in  Cumberland  Town  ...”  John  Wolfe  paid 
the  sum  of  44  pounds,  together  with  “annual  ground  rent  of  one  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  which  rent  becomes  due  on  the  first  of  January  next  and 
is  payable  on  that  day  in  every  year  thereafter  forever.” 

Again  in  1799  John  Wolfe  purchased  more  property;  and  evi¬ 
dently  was  prospering.  In  1802  we  find  a  record  in  which  he  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Orphan’s  Court  of  Allegheny  County  for  an  apprentice  giv¬ 
ing  his  trade  as  that  of  shoemaker. 

He  continued  working  at  his  profession  and  made  several  fur¬ 
ther  acquisitions  of  property  but  apparently  overextended  himself  for 
March  24,  1806,  he  faced  severe  financial  difficulties  as  on  that  date  his 
real  estate  was  seized  and  sold  for  debt.  There  is  no  further  record  of 
him  and  within  a  year  he  died,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Hook  graveyard  in  Cum¬ 
berland.  John  Wolfe  was  probably  about  50  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death  as  the  census  record  of  1800  gives  his  age  as  “between  26 
'  and  45.” 
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To  John  and  Sarah  Wolfe  there  were  born,  at  least,  the  following 
children: 


Jacob,  born  July  18,  1794. 

Sarah,  born  December  10,  179b. 
John  Frederick,  born  June  12,  1799. 
George,  born  August,  3,  1801. 
Mary,  born  September  27,  1803. 
Elizabeth,  born  March  17,  1807. 


Of  Jacob,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Wolfe,  we  know  that  about  1814 

16  m°V,ed  to  Chillic°the,  Ohio,  where  he  became  a  successful  business 
mail.  At  one  time  he  operated  a  pottery  and  two  grocery  stores.  He 
married  Caroline  Lauman  by  whom  he  had  four  children :  John  Caro¬ 
line,  George  Lauman  Wolfe  and  Sarah.  George,  the  second  son  was 

at  oiie  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Scioto  Gazette  and  a  prominent  citizen 
or  Ghillicothe. 


Jacob  died  April  30,  1874.  George  L.  Wolfe  died  May  12  1900 
He  left  a  son,  Gregg  Lauman  Wolfe. 

George  Wolfe  married  Susan  Lauman,  sister  of  Jacob’s  wife.  He 
had,  among  others,  a  son,  George,  born  November  3,  1830,  who  died 
November  2,  1880.  George  died  July  14,  1865,  in  Piketon,  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  operated  a  brick  yard. 


Sarah  married  Solomon  Ambrose,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  I  heir  daughter,  Sarah,  married  Joseph  Dowdall  of  Columbus 
Ohio.  Sarah  died  188 _ 


Mary  married  Joseph  Hughes  of  Cumberland;  a  man  of  affairs 
owner  of  a  large  pottery  and  brick  works  and  one  who  was  honored 
a  number  of  times  with  political  office  in  his  native  city 


Elizabeth  married 
Ohio,  189 — . 


McClintock.  She  died  in  Westerville, 


John  F redertck  Wolfe,  second  son  of  the  settler  in  Fort  Cumber- 

and  was,  like  his  father,  a  shoemaker.  September  4,  1820,  he  married 
Catherine  Lichleiter. 


J  .  T. 
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JACOB  WOLFE, 

eldest  brother  of  John  Frederick  Wolfe 


SARAH  WOLFE  AMBROSE. 

sister  of  John  Frederick  Wolfe 
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OEOROE  WOLFE. 
you iii/er  brother  of  Jidin  F.  Il'o/fe 


John  Frederick  seems  to  have  had  a  fine  trade.  He  made  a  comfort¬ 
able  income  and  from  time  to  time  acquired  small  tracts  of  property  in 
the  town  of  Cumberland.  At  one  time  he  suffered  quite  a  reverse  along 
with  numerous  others  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  great  hie  in 
Cumberland  which  destroyed  much  of  the  town,  John  lost  his  “leather, 
tools,  and  shop,”  according  to  a  description  of  the  great  event  in  Low- 
dermilk’s  “History  of  Cumberland,  Maryland.” 


The  fire  was  April  14,  1833,  and  destroyed  the  business  blocks  of 
the  little  city  of  a  few  hundred  homes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  list  of  property  owners  only  one  was  listed  as  a  cobbler  and  so  John 
Frederick  Wolfe  must  have  been  the  sole  individual  to  follow  that  trade 
in  the  town. 


Six  years  after  the  great  fire,  or  on  September  5,  1839,  Catherine 
Lichleiter  Wolfe  died  leaving  a  number  of  children  to  the  care  of  her 
husband. 

A  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  John 
Frederick  Wolfe  is  afforded  by  a  brief  sketch  furnished  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Holt,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  whose  grandmother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bate¬ 
man  married  John  Frederick  Wolfe,  June  25,  1857,  about  20  years  alter 
the  death  of  Catherine  Lichleiter. 


“Mr.  Wolfe  was  a  man  of  medium  build,  very  fair,  with  light  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  always  carefully  and  well  dressed,  wearing  dark 
suits  during  the  winter  and  those  of  light  color  during  the  summer,  and 
always  white  shirts,  very  fine  ones  for  Sunday  and  special  occasions,  a 
black  Oscar  Wilde  tie  and  high  silk  hats.  One  for  week  days  and  one 
for  Sunday. 

“He  was  very  proud  of  the  boots  that  he  wore  which  were  made  in 
his  shop.  The  foot  was  measured  and  the  boots  all  hand  made,  and  the 
best  produced  in  Cumberland.  This  was  long  before  fine  shoes  were 
sold  in  the  stores.  The  boot  shop  was  located  in  South  Cumberland. 


“Mr.  Wolfe  was  not  affiliated  with  any  lodge  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  secret  organizations’  but  he  was  a  devout  member  of  the  old 
English  Lutheran  Church,  located  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Cen¬ 
ter  streets.  This  church  was  later  rebuilt  and  is  now  St.  Paul’s  Lu- 
thcian  Chuich.  Mr.  Wolfe  attended  services  regularly  and  was  often 
called  on  to  lead  the  prayers.  Each  evening  he  had  family  worship  in 
his  home  and  at  this  time  he  always  read  the  Bible  and  prayed.  Before 

beginning  he  would  always  glance  around  to  make  sure  all  the  family 
were  present. 


“One  day  while  on  his  w^ay  home  for  dinner  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  lingered  several  months  before  death.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  buried 
1 1  om  the  Lutheran  Church  of  which  Dr.  Weddle  was  pastor. 

P .  S.  John  F.  Wolfe’s  mother,  Sarah,  married  John  Rowe.” 

There  had  been  born  to  this  couple : 

Elizabeth,  born  October  18,  1821; 
died  November  29,  1827 

Jacob  B.,  born  August  12,  1823; 
died  June  14,  1853 

John  Peter,  born  September  5,  1825; 
died 

George  W.,  born  December  20,1830; 
died  1859 

Andrew  Jackson,  born  July  13,  1833; 
died  April  19,  1919 

Sarah,  born  August  18,  1835; 
died  about  1900 

Margaret,  born  July  18,  1835 
died 


About  1860  John  Frederick  Wolfe  became  a  court  bailiff  for  the 
Allegheny  County  courts,  a  position  he  held  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  July  27,  1876.  Like  his  father  and  other  members  of  the  Wolfe- 
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SARAH  WOLFE, 

sister  of  A.  J.  IVolfe 


JOHN  I’KTKK  WON'T, 
elder  brother  of  Andrew  Jackson  IVolfe 


McMinn-Lichleiter  family,  this  last  of  the  Wolfes  to  live  in  Cumberland 
was  buried  there,  although  all  his  male  descendants  who  survived  him 
were  to  leave  the  city  of  their  birth. 

Of  the  death,  in  1856,  of  Sarah  McMinn  Wolfe,  mother  of  John 
Frederick  of  Cumberland,  the  following  interesting  account  in  the  form 
of  an  old  letter  has  recently  come  to  light  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
Gregg  Wolfe,  of  Columbus,  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Wolfe  who  settled  in 

Chillicothe. 

It  was  written  by  Mary  Hughes  of  Cumberland,  to  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Clintock,  her  sister,  of  Westerville,  under  date  of  November  30,  1856: 
“My  dear  sister: 

“I  have  no  doubt  you  have  before  this  heard  the  melancholy  news, 
the  death  of  our  dear  mother.  John  wrote  to  Jacob  immediately  after 
she  died  but  has  received  no  answer  from  him  yet.  She  departed  this 
life  on  the  twenty  second  of  this  month.  She  was  sick  only  five  days. 
She  suffered  a  great  deal. 

“She  talked  the  day  before  she  died  of  different  things.  She  was 
engaged  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  prayer.  Among  the  many  things 
she  mentioned  was  that  she  had  promised  to  meet  Susan  in  Heaven.  And 
she  spoke  of  her  orphan  child.  Frequently  she  would  call  on  God  to 
protect  the  orphans.  And  she  frequently  repeated  passages  from  the 
Scriptures.  She  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  on  her  and  she  said  she  knew 
she  was  going  to  die  from  the  time  she  got  sick;  she  was  resigned  to  go. 

“Her  last  words  were  ‘John,  John,  I  am  dying.  John  quit  his  work 
and  attended  her  day  and  night.  She  did  not  die  without  a  hope.  I  trust 
she  has  gone  to  a  better  place  and  happier  one  than  the  one  she  left. 

“I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  the  she  was  attended  to  carefully 
and  seemed  to  know  everyone  up  to  the  last.  We  all  did  e\erything  in 
our  power  both  day  and  night.  Strangers  came  in  to  sit  up  with  her, 
all  wanted  to  be  doing  something  for  her.  She  was  very  much  respec- 
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ted  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Many  say  they  have  not  seen  a 
larger  funeral  in  Cumberland  for  many  years.  The  oldest  people  came. 
Probably  from  two  to  three  hundred  at  the  funeral.  She  was  decently 
buried  in  a  nice  cherry  coffin.  I  have  sent  you  a  lock  of  her  hair  and  a 
sample  of  her  shroud  and  cap.” 

There  are  other  personal,  family  matters  mentioned  in  the  letter; 
the  disposal  of  effects,  etc.,  but  the  letter  is  reproduced  as  it  throws  light 
on  the  character  of  Sarah  Wolfe  and  the  affection  existing  among  her 
children  even  though  widely  separated. 
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I  III  progenitors  of  Sarah  McMinn  Wolfe,  wife  of  John  who 
died  1806  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  were  among  the  earliest 
Quaker  families  to  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  after  William  Penn 
founded  the  colony  in  1687. 

The  task  of  tracing  Sarah’s  family  is  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that 
so  much  has  been  written  of  the  Harlans  who  came  from  Ireland  to  this 
country  and  who  have  attained  positions  of  fame-,  honor  and  wealth  in 
almost  every  line  of  activity.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  fields  of 
Literature,  Law,  Religion,  Politics,  Medicine,  the  Stage,  Industry  to 
find  the  name  everywhere.  There  are  now  known  to  be  more  than 
four  thousand  descendants  of  the  two  Harlan  brothers  who  first  emi¬ 
grated  to  colonial  America  and  many  of  the  family  were  distinguished 
from  the  earliest  times. 

But  the  Harlan  ancestry  of  Sarah  Wolfe  lies  on  her  mother’s  side. 
Her  father  was  Robert  McMinn  of  the  purest  Scotch  blood.  The  Clan 
McMinn  was  included  among  the  general  Highland  Clan  of  the  Men- 
zies  inhabiting  the  country  around  Aberdeen. 

The  McMinns  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  1720’s  settling  in 
Chester  County.  They  appear  frequently  on  the  early  records  of  that 
region  and  like  other  Scotch  families  established  their  homes  pretty 
much  together  and  used  the  same  given  names.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  the  immigrant  ancestor,  but  Robert  McMinn  who  later  died  in 
Cumberland,  we  find  definitely  first  in  1746  when  he  petitioned  the 
Orphans’  Court  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  guardian.  His 
father  was  therefore  dead  and  he  was  under  age  and  expecting  to  obtain 
ownership  of  some  manner  of  property.  He  was  then  as  later  listed  as 
a  “cooper”. 
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In  1749  Robert  McMinn  married  into  one  of  the  county’s  leading 
Quaker  families  and  the  event  provoked  some  measure  of  wrath  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  meeting.  Sarah,  his  young  Quaker  wife,  was 
complained  of  “for  being  married  by  a  priest  and  having  a  child  a  few 
days  later”.  She  was  soon  readmitted  to  the  family  circle,  if  indeed  there 
was  ever  any  difficulty  and  her  father,  William  Harland,  gave  them  the 
use  of  a  farm  in  West  Marlborough  township  on  which  they  resided 
for  some  years. 

The  McMinns  remained  in  the  County  of  Chester  where  Robert  is 
listed  from  1771  to  1774  with  “1  horse,,  one  cow,  90  acres  and  a  wig¬ 
wam”.  Most  of  his  ten  children  were  born  there. 

In  1774  the  McMinns  sold  out  their  household  belongings  and  land 
and  followed  the  inevitable  impulse  to  “move  on”  to  new  lands  and  a 
home  farther  West.  Sarah  (Wolfe)  was  then  two  years  old,  having  been 
born  April  25,  1772.  With  them  also  went  her  brother  Joseph  and 
other  children. 

Robert  McMinn  settled  temporarily  in  the  little  village  of  Liberty 
in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  On  his  various  deeds  of  purchase  he 
is  listed  still  as  a  “cooper”  and  we  find  him  among  those  on  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  Observation”  for  Frederick  County  when  that  district  pre¬ 
pared  to  organize  for  the  Revolution  in  1775.  Joseph  returned  to  fight 
in  the  Chester  County  Militia  but  Robert  confined  his  activities  to  help¬ 
ing  put  his  district  in  readiness  for  the  War  of  Independence.  A  son, 
Robert,  born  in  1764,  served  in  the  Frederick  County  Militia  while 
Joseph  was  in  the  Chester  County  service. 

After  the  war  Robert  McMinn  moved  his  family  to  Sharpsburgh, 
nearby,  purchasing  a  home  there  in  1785.  He  retained  this  property 
until  1792  when,  as  related,  he  joined  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in 
their  trek  to  make  their  home  in  Cumberland.  In  the  meanwhile  Joseph 
McMinn,  as  well  as  his  other  children  had  settled  in  the  West  and  the 
former  had  begun  his  remarkable  career  in  Tennessee. 
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Robert  McMinn  died  in  Cumberland  in  1799,  his  wife,  predeceas¬ 
ing  him  by  a  year  and  his  will  is  on  file  in  the  courthouse.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  the  entries  made  in  fine,  neat  style  by  his  son-in-law,  John 
Wolfe,  who  acted  as  executor  although  he  was  not  named  in  the  will. 
Both  the  testament  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of  his  estate  show  both 
men  to  have  been  educated  and  literate  beyond  the  average  of  their  day. 

After  Robert’s  death  and  even  after  the  death  of  John  Wolfe,  Sarah 
Wolfe  was  in  occasional  communication  with  her  distinguished  brother, 
Joseph,  who  had  become  successively  a  legislator  and  three  term  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  newly  founded  state  of  Tennessee  where  he  settled  about  1791 
or  2.  Some  of  his  communications  with  General  Andrew  Jackson  are 
appended  and  also  a  brief  resume  of  his  life  and  accomplishments.  Be¬ 
sides  his  contributions  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  adopted  state,  Joseph 
McMinn’s  negotiations  with  the  belligerent  Indian  tribes  which  re¬ 
moved  them  from  the  Tennessee-Georgia  area  to  the  Indian  Territory 
in  the  West,  thereby  opening  to  white  settlers  the  Western  portions  of 
the  two  states,  would  alone  have  entitled  him  to  some  measure  of  fame. 

Account  of  the  Life  of  Gov.  Joseph  McMinn 
brother  of  Sarah  McMinn  IVolfe 
in  the 

AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY 

McMINN,  JOSEPH  (June  22,  1758-Nov.  1824),  governor  of 
Tennessee,  was  born  in  West  Marlborough  Township,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  the  fifth  of  ten  children  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Harlan)  McMinn. 
Early  in  life  he  settled  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  Hawkins  County, 
Tenn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  1794  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  was  in  public  office.  In  1796 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  it  was  upon  his  motion  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  incorporated 
in  that  document.  He  served  almost  continuously  in  the  first  eight  gen¬ 
eral  assemblies  of  the  state,  and  was  three  times  speaker  of  the  Senate. 
In  1815  he  defeated  four  other  candidates  for  governor,  and  in  1817  and 


1819  was  reelected,  thus  serving  the  constitutional  limit  of  six  success¬ 
ive  years.  As  governor  he  advocated  public  education,  from  which  he 
thought  “advantages  incalculable  would  arise  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,” 
and  charged  the  legislature,  unsuccessfully,  to  guard  well  the  lands  al¬ 
lotted  by  Congress  for  two  colleges.  He  favored  improving  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  sponsored  a  plan  for  a  canal  connect¬ 
ing  the  Holston  and  the  Tennessee.  He  championed  a  project  for  penal 
reform,  but  to  no  avail.  Neither  was  he  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve 
the  currency  and  banking  difficulties  by  the  establishment  of  loan  offices. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  his  administration  was  that  constituted 
by  the  presence  of  the  Indians  within  the  borders  of  Tennessee.  Mc- 
Minn  desired  their  removal  to  a  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  he 
believed  it  an  injustice  to  withhold  lands  from  the  white  settlers  “with 
no  other  object  than  to  serve  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians  for 
a  hunting  ground”  (Journal  of  the  Senate  . . .  of  Tennessee,  1817,  p.  9). 
While  he  was  governor  the  Chickasaws  ceded  their  claims  to  the  West¬ 
ern  third  of  the  state.  He  himself  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  the  Chero- 
kees  ceded  vast  tracts  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
United  States  agent  to  the  Cherokees,  a  position  that  he  retained  until  his 
death.  To  the  surprise  of  friend  and  foe,  white  man  and  redskin,  he 
practiced  “kindness  to  those  miserable  Deluded  People,”  his  “Red  Breth¬ 
ren,  the  Cherokee.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Cherokee  chief  known  as 
the  Path  Killer,  he  served  notice  on  intruders  from  Georgia  “To  re¬ 
move  their  families  without  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.”  Then, 
v\  ithout  awaiting  orders  from  his  superior,  the  secretary  of  war,  think¬ 
ing  that  any  delay  “would  prejudice  the  Public  Interest,”  he  burned  their 
houses  and  cut  down  their  corn.  The  luckless  squatters  answered  by 
firing  on  McMinn’s  troops:  not  until  October  1824  was  quiet  restored. 

Despite  a  crowded  public  life,  the  democratic  ex-governor  main¬ 
tained  a  plain  but  reputable  ‘hostelry’  ”  at  Rogersville,  Tenn.  Guests 
found  him  “affable,  kind  and  communicative.”  He  was  thrice  married: 
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on  May  9,  1785,  to  Hannah  Cooper  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  1811 ; 
on  Jan.  5,  1812,  to  Rebecca  Kincade  of  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  who 
died  in  1815;  and  some  time  later  to  Nancy  Williams  of  Roane  County. 
Tenn.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Tennessee  in  McMinn  County  and 
the  town  of  McMinnville,  county  seat  of  Warren  County. 

McMINN  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  IN¬ 
DIAN  TREATIES  IN  THE  YEARS  1815,  1816  AND  1817. 

(Extracts  from  the  Tennessee  State  Archives) 

Secretary  of  War  to  Senators  Campbell  and  Williams. 

Department  of  War,  4th  April,  1816. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  the  deputation  of  the  Chcrokees  who  came  on  to  this  place  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  From  these  instructions  they  would 
not  consent  to  deviate.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  they  were  offered 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  lands  lying  south  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  which  the  Chickasaws  also  have  some  claim.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  without  hesitation  as  was  another  for  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  all  their  lands  north  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Inclosed  you  will  also  receive  a  communication  from  the  deputa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  several  reserves  within  the  settled  parts  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  Should  the  State  be  disposed  to  obtain  the  cession  of 
those  reserves,  Colonel  Meigs  will  be  directed  to  make  the  proposition  to 
the  nation  in  conjunction  with  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully, 
Your  most  obed’t  and 
Very  humble  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Crawford. 
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Governor  McMinn  to  Senators  Williams  and  Campbell. 

Executive  Office,  Nashville,  Dec.  16,  1815. 

John  Williams,  George  W.  Campbell,  Esquires: 


1  have  been  informed  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of 


the  Cherokee  nation,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to 
bring  the  subject  of  a  Treaty  to  their  view  and  for  that  purpose  take 
the  liberty  of  appointing  you  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State 


of  Tennessee,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  making  provision  for  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  claim  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 


Colonel  Meigs,  whose  absence  may  probably  operate  against  our 
views,  was  originally  appointed  with  standing  power  to  act  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  in  conjunction  with  such  commissioners  as  should 
be  appointed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  has  stated  to  me  since  my 
arrival  at  this  place  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  anxious  to  sell  their 
claim  below  the  mouth  of  Highwassey  on  the  mouth  of  Tennessee  river, 
but  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  dispose  of  any  other  lands. 


I  his  tract,  it  is  stated,  contains  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  acres,  and  of 
this  quantity,  not  more  than  from  1 50,000  to  200,000  acres  are  fit  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  owing  to  its  being  situated  immediately  in  the  bend  of  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains,  and  on  being  thus  informed  with  respect  to  the  views 
of  the  Cherokees  I  have  determined  to  leave  the  subject  of  a  treaty  en¬ 
tirely  at  rest  until  I  could  ascertain  whether  the  Highwassey  country 
could  not  be  included  in  the  same  purchase,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
there  are  about  2,250,000  acres,  and  taking  soil  water  and  commercial 
advantages  into  view  will  surpass  the  average  value  of  the  land  form¬ 
ing  the  Holston  Settlements  (or  more  recently  called  East  Tennessee) 
and  will  admit  of  being  divided  into  two  counties. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  those  two  tracts  is  computed  by  William 
B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  3,382,250  acres,  and  when  purchased  from  the  Indians 
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will  certainly  be  an  acquisition  of  very  considerable  importance  to  this 
State,  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  its  eastern  section,  whose  surplus 
products  will  have  to  pass  through  the  tract  of  country  last  described, 
the  safety  and  facility  of  which  would  be  much  promoted  by  extending 
the  settlement  on  our  southern  boundary  as  near  as  possible  to  those 
which  I  trust  will  shortly  be  established  in  the  Territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians. 

The  present  prospects  of  discussing  the  subject  of  a  Treaty  (pro¬ 
vided  the  chiefs  possess  a  competent  power,  to  dispose  of  their  lands) 
seems  to  favor  our  limited  resources  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  I  feel 
much  flattered  with  a  favorable  result  even  if  you  should  only  be  able 
to  purchase  the  tract  first  mentioned,  and  should  it  not  be  in  your  power 
to  purchase  a  single  acre  the  small  expense  which  will  necessarily  ac¬ 
crue  will  be  infinitely  more  than  balanced  by  opening  an  examination 
into  a  subject  which  has  been  for  many  years  to  me  a  source  of  much  re¬ 
gret  that  it  has  been  thus  long  delayed. 

The  description  1  have  given  you  of  the  land  desired  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  as  well  the  quality  as  the  quantity,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
best  authorities  I  could  procure,  aided  by  my  own  limited  knowledge. 
You  have  also  the  gross  amount  of  the  means  vested  by  law,  over  which 
you  and  myself  have  a  right  to  claim.  You  are  clothed  with  all  the  power 
which  the  State  of  Tennessee  can  confer  upon  you,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  and  believed  that  you  will  make  such  disposition  of  both  the 
pow’er  and  the  means  as  under  existing  circumstances  will  produce  the 
greatest  possible  good,  and  as  no  preceding  arrangement  had  taken  place 
between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
whereon  to  form  any  systematic  instructions,  you  will  please  consider 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  as  being  the  only  materials  with  which 
I  could  furnish  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  question  my  sincerity  when 
I  assure  you  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater  satisfaction  nor  lessen 
more  my  responsibility  than  to  know  that  my  communications  are  made 
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to  those  whose  judgment  is  competent  to  detect  their  errors  and  friend¬ 
ship  sufficient  to  cover  their  foibles. 

Very  respectfully,  your 
Ob’t.  servant, 

Jos.  McMinn. 

Senators  Campbell  and  Williams  to  Governor  McMinn. 

Washington,  18th  April,  1816. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  with  a  view  to  executing  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  your  Excellency,  considered  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  in  the  first 
place,  the  extent  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  deputation  of  Cherokee 
chiefs  sent  here,  in  relation  to  the  deposal  of  lands  claimed  by  their  na¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  For  this  purpose  application  was  made 
to  Meigs,  United  States  Agent  for  that  nation  and  also  the  Secretary  of 
W ar,  to  whom  their  general  powers  had  been  communicated.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  enquiry  was  to  ascertain  that  they  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  any  of  those  lands:  as  appeared  by  the  written  instructions  given  them 
by  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  en¬ 
closed.  And  when  applied  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  instance 
of  the  undersigned,  to  include  a  cession  of  that  tract  in  our  State  north 
of  the  Tennessee  river  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  Hiwassee,  in  a  general 
arrangement  proposed  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  general  government, 
they  refused  to  deviate  from  their  instructions,  declaring  they  had  no 
authority  to  treat  on  the  subject,  as  will  appear  by  the  Secretary  of 
War’s  letter  to  the  undersigned  herewith  also  enclosed. 

They  were  also  equally  pertinacious  in  refusing  a  cession  of  those 
reserves  held  by  them  in  the  settled  parts  of  our  State  as  is  shown  by 
their  communication  to  the  war  department  on  the  subject.  It  was  not 
therefore  deemed  advisable  to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  this  time  or 
incur  expenses  which  promised  no  advantageous  result  to  the  State. 

The  undersigned  have  to  regret  that  owing  to  the  circumstances 
above  stated  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  to  prosecute  with  more  suc- 
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cess  the  objects  your  Excellency  had  in  view  so  very  important  to  the 
interest  of  the  State. 

With  very  great  respect, 

They  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

1 1  is  Excellency,  Your  most  Ob’t., 

Joseph  McMinn.  G.  W.  Campbell, 

John  Williams. 

Governor  McMinn. 

Governor  McMinn  to  General  Jackson. 

(Extracts  from  a  copy  of  letter  written  to  General  Jackson) 

Kingston,  August  6th,  1816. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  2nd  inst.  came  to  hand  yester¬ 
day  evening,  and  in  reply  have  to  state  that  I  attended  at  the  Cherokee 
agency  from  20th  until  3rd  inst.,  during  which  time  1  became  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the  Cherokees  and  their  white  country¬ 
men  as  to  assure  that  the  former  evinced  a  much  stronger  disposition  to 
dispose  of  their  land  than  the  latter;  and  at  one  period  I  did  suppose  we 
had  obtained  their  full  consent,  but  to  my  great  mortification  they  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  inst.,  in  full  council  of  the  whole 
nation  (two  chiefs  excepted),  that  they  had  declined  giving  their  final 
sanction  to  the  sale  of  the  land  in  question,  as  well  those  on  the  north 
as  those  on  the  south  side  of  Tennessee  River,  in  support  of  which  they 
introduced  many  arguments,  not  only  destitute  of  reason,  but  unworthy 
of  communication.  The  convention  was  closed  by  the  chiefs  promising 
to  instruct  their  deputation  to  renew  it  as  the  Chickasaw  treaty,  where 
they  are  bound  to  attend. 

I  have  therefore  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  bring  this  promise 
to  their  recollection  under  the  authority  of  a  commission  which  I  will 
forward  to  you  for  that  purpose;  provided,  you  advise  me  of  your  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  it,  in  which  case  I  will  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  instructions  and  such  other  documents  as  will  prove  useful  to  you 
in  the  negotiation.  As  the  treaty  last  alluded  to  will  commence  on  the 
1st  September  next,  I  have  to  express  a  wish  that  you  advise  me  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  my  request  as  early  as  possible,  for  should  it  not  be  consistent 
with  your  convenience  or  views  of  propriety,  I  certainly  will  attend  my¬ 
self.  J  hough  for  the  interest  of  my  country  and  my  own  personal  en¬ 
gagements  at  this  time,  I  should  very  much  prefer  your  acceptance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  Ob’t  Serv’t., 

Jos.  McMinn. 

General  Andrew  Jackson. 

General  Jackson  to  Governor  McMinn. 

Nashville,  12th  August,  1816. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  from  Kingston,  I  have  to  state 
that  I  will  with  pleasure  undertake  any  negotiation  with  the  Cherokee 
and  Chickasaw  nations  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  consistent 
with  my  appointment  from  the  general  government. 

You  will  therefore  forward  me  your  power  to  act  and  instructions 
for  my  guidance  as  early  as  practicable. 

I  shall  leave  Nashville  for  the  Chickasaw  nation  on  the  20th  instant. 

With  respect,  your  Ob’t.  Serv’t., 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Governor  McMinn. 

Governor  McMinn  to  General  Jackson. 

Knoxville,  30th  August,  1816. 

Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  12th  inst. :  in  answer  to  mine  of  the 
oOth  ultimo,  never  came  to  hand  until  last  evening,  when  I  had  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  to  set  out  for  the  Chickasaw  Treaty.  But  assure  you, 
sir,  I  never  was  more  gratified  than  to  find  myself  disappointed,  particu¬ 
larly  from  your  frank  acceptance  of  the  commission  for  holding  treaties 
with  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  With  respect  to  the  Chick- 
asaws,  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  how  far  I  am  authorized  to  enter  into 
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arrangements  with  them  for  an  extinguishment  of  their  claim  to  lands 
within  the  State,  more  particularly  as  I  am  apprised  of  the  extent  of  your 
power,  derived  from  the  general  government,  or  of  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject 
shall  form  a  part  of  my  next  letter  to  you ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  hesitate 
in  approving  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  measure.  For,  sir,  it  seems  to 
me  a  monstrous  abuse  of  justice  for  our  government  to  transfer  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lands  of  those  who  perhaps  have  fallen  in  support  of  its 
dearest  rights,  to  a  set  of  vagrant  hunters;  and,  as  regards  to  Cherokees, 
once  an  unprincipled  foe,  and  whose  only  interest  in  the  soil  was  for¬ 
feited  by  adhering  with  Great  Britain.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Chickasaws.  They  have  not  in  any  instance  engaged  in  open  war  against 
the  United  States;  yet  that  fact  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  claim, 
at  this  time,  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  acres  within  the  limits  of 
Tennessee  and  from  two  to  three  millions  of  which  is  located,  and  great 
part  of  that  granted  very  many  years  ago. 

I  will  in  the  next  place  proceed  agreeable  to  your  request  in  laying 
down  the  following  as  your  guidance  in  relation  to  the  Cherokee 
claim: 

You  will  propose  to  give  them  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  their  en¬ 
tire  claim  north  of  Tennessee  river,  to  include  all  islands  opposite 
thereto;  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed  as  presents  to  the  nation 
in  general;  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent  for  im¬ 
provements,  to  be  divided  by  lots,  Lowry  and  Major  Brown  amongst  the 
occupants;  though  I  submit  whether  the  better  policy  would  not  be  to 
recede  from  the  disposition  of  the  first  named  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
attach  it  to  the  sum  designated  for  the  improvements,  which  in  the  whole 
would  make  $10,000.  I  propose  this  alteration  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons;  First,  from  witnessing  a  general  disposition  of  sympathy  in  the 
council  in  favor  of  settlers  on;  and,  secondly,  I  believe  that  sum  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  just  named  will  insure  their  consent  to  remove 
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upon  which  our  success  very  materially  depends,  for  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  those  men  form  a  part  of  the  population  on  the  land  in  question. 
This  plan  will  also,  as  I  hope,  remove  another  difficulty  out  of  your  way, 
by  putting  to  rest  a  favorite  desire  for  holding  separate  claims  by  reser¬ 
vations,  which  I  conceive  not  only  inconsistent  with  our  interest,  but  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  instructions  from  the  war  department.  However, 
in  continuation  on  the  subject  of  reservations,  I  will  submit  whether  we 
ought  not  to  prefer  making  a  few  to  the  principal  men  on  those  lands  to 
a  total  rejection  of  the  treaty.  But  if  made,  limit  their  duration  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  years,  say,  five  or  ten,  which  principal  may  be  urged  as 
the  time  given  for  improving  lands  amongst  the  whites.  And  if  asked, 
“Why  fix  on  any  particular  time?”  Would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
those  lands  have  been  granted  long  ago  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  who  cannot  be  longer  restrained  from  their  occu¬ 
pation;  that  if  they  were  the  property  of  the  United  States  perhaps  a  dif¬ 
ferent  policy  might  be  pursued?  Though  I  beg  you  to  consider  those 
remarks  on  the  transfer  of  five  thousand  and  on  improvements  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  your  own  discretion. 

Should  you  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  under  the  terms  proposed, 
you  will  make  the  amount  given  chargeable  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  sixty  days  after  the  treaty  receives  its  ratification,  as  well 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  the  United  States;  the  mode  of  payment  being 
thus  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  also  directed  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  shall  be  divided  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Tenn¬ 
essee,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  each  may  receive— for  adjusting 
which  you  will  please  appoint  some  person  to  act  with  Colonel  Meigs. 
In  case  the  Cherokees  should  feel  indisposed  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
you,  I  beg  you  to  state  distinctly  the  proposals  and  obtain  an  explicit 
answer  from  them  if  you  can.  With  high  consideration, 

Your  obedient,  humble,  etc., 

General  Jackson.  Jos.  McMinn. 
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Governor  McMinn  to  General  Jackson. 

Knoxville,  3rd  Sept.,  1816. 

Dear  General :  Having  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  that  I  would 
communicate  my  views  in  relation  to  the  Chickasaw  claim,  now  come 
to  the  following  conclusion,  by  stating  that  1  entertain  a  hope  that  you 
are  authorized  by  the  general  government  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the 
whole  of  their  claim,  or,  at  least,  to  that  lying  north  of  Tennessee  River. 

But,  sir,  if  I  knew  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  I  should  feel  a  strong 
disposition  to  invite  you  to  enter  into  treaty.  There  never  was  a  moment 
equally  auspicious  with  the  present  for  purchasing  those  lands,  so  highly 
important  to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  First,  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  expense  in  assembling  those  Indians  being  defrayed  by  the 
United  States,  who  will  also  be  bound  in  the  first  instance  for  payment 
of  the  lands.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  other  considerations  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  taking  an 
equal  share  of  the  responsibility  with  you,  either  by  your  acquiring  from 
them  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  contract  the  price  they  would  ask  for 
their  land,  on  the  north  of  Tennessee  River,  or  by  your  entering  into  an 
absolute  stipulation  conditioned  only  for  its  ratification  by  the  general 
government,  and  also  of  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  if  you  succeed  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  these  cases,  1  feel  very  confident  that  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
would  derive  benefits  of  the  most  essential  and  important  character. 
And  if  such  be  your  views  and  prospects  of  this  all-important  object,  I 
propose  that  you  and  myself,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  people  of  Tennessee,  unite  our  hearts  and  utmost  exertions 
in  endeavoring  to  execute  a  work  which  will  not  only  be  to  the  highest 
interest  to  the  present,  but  to  succeeding  generations.  And  as  time  will 
not  permit  us  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people,  you  will  please  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  under  the  best  convictions  of  your  own  mind, 
not  only  in  the  sum  you  will  propose  to  give  for  these  lands,  but  in 
everything  that  relates  to  the  transaction,  and  leave  our  motions,  as  well 
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as  actions,  to  the  decision  of  a  magnanimous  people,  whom  you  and 
myself  have  always  found  for  these  thirty  years  past  to  be  extremely  pro¬ 
fuse  of  their  favors  and  prone  to  be  content  with  the  acts  of  their  public 
servants. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  am 
Your  Ob’t  and  humble  Ser’t, 

Jos.  McMinn. 

General  Jackson  to  Governor  McMinn. 

Chickasaw  Agency,  September  15th,  1816. 
Sir:  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  your  instructions  reached  me.  Before 
1  received  them  we  had  made  propositions  to  the  Cherokees  and  Chick¬ 
asaw  s  for  then  claim  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  side  of  Tennessee. 
Every  argument  was  used  that  our  minds  could  suggest,  both  on  the 
score  of  interest  and  policy.  On  the  south  side  the  Cherokees  at  last 
consented  to  yield.  On  the  north  they  said  they  could  not,  the  whole 
nation  was  opposed  to  it,  and  when  they  gave  up  on  the  south  if  they  also 
yielded  their  land  on  the  north  side  they  would  be  too  much  confined; 
and  if  they  would  agree  to  such  surrender  they  would  be  put  to  death  by 
the  nation. 

On  last  evening  u^e  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  cession  of 
their  claim  on  the  south  side,  conditioned  that  the  nation  in  council  at 
Turkey  Town,  to  be  convened  on  the  28th  inst.,  ratify  the  same,  and  if 
the  national  council  do  not  there  meet  us,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  full 
ratification  by  the  nation,  and  sent  to  the  President  as  such.  I  hope  we 
will  get  a  final  answer  from  the  Chickasaws  today,  and  hope  we  will  get 
a  surrender  of  all  their  claim  on  the  south  side  included  within  the  line, 
as  run  by  General  Coffee,  and  a  complete  surrender  of  all  their  claim 
on  the  north  side.  This  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  both  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  strength  and  defense  of  our  country  by  uniting  it  with  the 
lower  country,  as  well  as  bringing  into  the  treasury  large  sums,  and  giv¬ 
ing  peaceable  possession  to  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  too  long 
kept  out  of  their  just  rights  by  the  blinded  and  mistaken  policy  of  our 
government. 
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As  soon  as  the  Chickasaws  give  us  a  final  answer  I  shall  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  to  you,  and  in  the  arrangement  will  pursue  your  instruc¬ 
tions  as  they  relate  to  the  interest  of  the  State  over  which  you  preside. 

I  am  respectfully 
Your  most  Ob’t  Serv’t, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

His  Excellency, 

Joseph  McMinn. 

General  Jackson  to  Governor  McMinn. 

Nashville,  Oct.  16,  1816. 

Dear  Sir:  I  reached  this  place  the  12th  instant  and  received  your  letter 
from  New  Canton  of  the  25th  ultimo.  I  have  only  a  moment  to  spare  to 
say  to  you  that  we  have  obtained  from  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws 
all  disputed  territory  on  the  south  of  Tennessee  and  all  the  Chickasaw 
claim  north  of  that  river.  The  Cherokees  would  not  cede  their  claim 
north  of  the  Tennessee,  but  are  inclined,  and,  as  I  believe,  will  shortly 
tender  to  the  United  States  their  whole  territory  where  they  now  live  for 
lands  west  of  Mississippi.  They  say  if  they  sell  the  land  north  of  the 
Tennessee  they  will  not  have  sufficient  area  left  to  obtain  by  barter  a 
sufficient  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  their  whole  nation.  We  of¬ 
fered  them  at  Turkey  Town  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  two 
years  for  their  claim  on  the  north  side,  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  im¬ 
provements,  or  a  reservation  of  them,  to  which  they  would  not  accede. 

The  land  ceded  by  the  Chickasaws  is  of  great  importance,  that  lying 
within  the  State  being  within  the  Congressional  District.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  annuity  should  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  have  thus  stipulated.  When  leisure  presents,  I  will  write  you 
more  fully. 

I  am  re’pectfully, 

Yr.  Mo.  Ob’t  Serv’t, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

His  Excellency, 

Joseph  McMinn. 
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SMrlatt 

HE  ancestry  of  Sarah  Wolfe  and  her  brother,  Joseph  Mc- 
Mnin,  on  the  Harlan  side  is  a  matter  of  record  in  one  of  the 
finest  genealogies  written  on  any  American  family ;  “The  Gen¬ 
ealogy  of  the  Harlan  Family”  by  Alphaeus  Harlan,  published  in  1912, 
and  excerpts  from  this  work  are  generously  used  in  our  account  of 
the  Harlan-McMinn  families. 

Beginning  with  James  Harlan,  born  in  England  in  1625,  and  trac¬ 
ing  the  family  until  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Harlan  to  Robert  McMinn, 
the  account  is  one  replete  with  interesting  sidelights  on  the  history  of 

a  great  Quaker  family  and  therefore  is  reproduced  in  nearly  full  form  as 
set  down  by  the  author. 

James  Harland,  a  Yeoman  and  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  born  about  the  year  1625  in  the  “Bishoprick,  nigh  Durham,  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  is  the  earliest  paternal  ancestor  known  to  the  family  in 
America  bearing  the  name  Harlan.  He  lived  and  died  an  Englishman 
and  was  buried  upon  English  soil,  no  one  today  knows  where.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  the  name  of  his  father  was  William.  That  James  Harland 
was  married  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Established  Church  there  is 
no  doubt.  1  hat  his  children  were  baptized  and  recorded  therein  is  fully 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  his  son, 
George,  is  that  he  was  “Baptised  at  the  Monastery  of  Monkwearmouth 
in  Oald  England”.  We  have  no  record  giving  the  name  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  So  far  as  known,  James  Harland  was  the  father  of  three  sons  : 
Thomas,  born - ,  died - 

married  Katherine  Bullock  and  Alice  Foster 

George,  born - ,  died  1714 

married  Elizabeth  Duck 

Michael,  born - -,  died  1729 

married  Dinah  Dixon 
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George  Harlan,  his  son,  Yeoman,  “Ye  sone  of  James  Harland  of 
Monkwearmouth,  was  baptised  at  the  Monastery  of  Monkwearmouth 
in  Oald  England,  ye  11th  day  of  First  Month  1650”.  He  was  born 
“Near  Durham  in  Bishoprick,  England,”  and  remained  there  until  he 
reached  manhood,  when,  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  others,  he 
crossed  into  Ireland  and  located  in  the  County  of  Down.  While  there 
he  married  by  ceremony  of  Friends,  Sept.  17,  1678,  Elizabeth  Duck. 

George  Harlan  brought  his  family  to  America  in  1687,  and  the 
nine  years  intervening  were  without  doubt  spent  in  the  above  named 
parish  and  county,  and  there  in  all  probability,  his  first  four  children 
were  born.  He  died  in  “Fifth  Month”  (July),  1714,  and  was  buried  be¬ 
side  his  “deare  wife  in  the  new  burying  grounds  on  Alphonsus  Kirk’s 
land”,  which  was  afterwards,  and  is  yet,  Center  Meeting  Burying 
Grounds.  George  and  Elizabeth  were  parents  of  nine  children  but  only 
Ezekiel,  born  June  16,  1679;  died  April  15,  1731,  who  married  Mary 
Bezer  is  of  interest. 

Sketch  of  George  Harlan 

No  certificate  of  the  membership  of  George  Harland  with  Friends 
is  upon  record,  but  his  marriage  certificate  shows  us  that  at  that  time  he 
was  a  member,  and  as  early  as  “Tenth  Month”  (December)  of  1687,  he 
was  placed  upon  committees  of  responsibility  in  Friends’  Affairs  in  his 
new  neighborhood.  At  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Ireland,  William 
Penn  was  urging  Friends  of  England  to  become  settlers  upon  his  lands, 
cautioning  them,  however,  against  “leaving  their  own  country  out  of 
idle  curiosity  or  of  a  rambling  dispposition”.  But  names  signed  below 
we  find  later  in  the  new  world,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  George  was  buried 
upon  “Alphonsus  Kirk’s  land”.  So  they  were  not  without  friends  when 
they  made  their  settlement  near  the  Delaware. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  1687,  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
four  children,  and  his  brother  Michael,  then  unmarried,  he  took  ship  at 
Belfast  for  America.  They  had  bought  lands  before  coming  (from  old 
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warrants  granted  within  the  County  of  Newcastle,  on  Delaware,  we 
learn  that  George  Harland  (the  immigrant)  and  James  and  Thomas 
Harlin  purchased  lands  there  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  that  James 
Harland  did  likewise  in  January  of  1701)  which  were  within  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  now  embraced  in  the  County  of  New¬ 
castle.  Ascending  the  river  Delaware  they  landed  at  the  town  of  New 
Castle  (now  in  Delaware  State)  and  settled  near  the  present  town  of 
Centreville.  Here  the  elder  brother  remained  for  some  years  and  about 
1698-99,  having  purchased  higher  up  the  Brandywine  Creek,  he  moved 
his  family  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Pennsbury  Twp.,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  While  living  in  Kennet  Twp.  (Now  Pennsbury),  George 
Harlan  had  for  neighbors  a  settlement  of  Indians  who  lived  in  the 
“Great  Bend”  of  the  Brandywine.  After  they  had  gone  he  obtained,  in 
1701,  a  warrant  for  200  acres  of  land  in  the  bend,  which  was  granted  to 
him  “in  regard  for  the  great  trouble  and  charge  he  had  borne  in  fencing 
and  maintaining  the  same  for  said  Indians  while  living  thereon.” 

We  find  his  name  among  the  signers  of  the  return  for  a  road  laid  out 
in  the  winter  of  1704-05.  This  road  ran  from  “the  fork  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine,  in  Alice  Vestal’s  land”  to  a  white  oak  “standing  by  the  road  from 
George  Harland’s  to  Neman’s  Creek  Mill”. 

George  Harlan  first  belonged  to  Newark  Meeting,  but  after  his  re¬ 
moval  up  the  Brandywine  and  westward,  he  was  too  remote  from  this 
meeting  for  punctual  attendance,  especially  in  the  winter,  and  at  a  re¬ 
quest  of  himself  and  others,  a  meeting  “beyond  Brandywine”  was  estab¬ 
lished.  From  the  monthly  meeting  records  of  Center  Meeting,  as  the 
meeting  was  called,  we  read:  “This  meeting  appoints  George  Harlan, 
Thomas  Hollingsworth,  Alphonsus  Kirk,  and  Samuel  Groves,  to  take 
ye  oversight  of  ye  building  of  ye  Centre  Meeting  House  requesting  ye 
with  all  convenient  speed  to  let  out  ye  work  to  some  workmen  in  order 
yt  may  more  speedily  done  and  return  an  acctt  to  ye  next  meeting  how 
they  proceed.”  This  deed  for  the  land  has  been  conveyed  by  Alphon- 
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sus  Kirk,  while  yet  a  member  of  Newark,  to  John  Craig,  Samuel  Groves 
and  John  Richardson.  The  consideration  was  12  pds.  5  x. 

George  Harlan  soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  in  the 
colony.  He  had  been  one  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the  “three 
lower  counties”,  now  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  1695,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1712.  His  colleagues  in  the  latter  were 
Caleb  Pusey,  David  Lloyd,  William  Davis,  John  Baker,  Nathaniel  New- 
lin,  Nicholas  Fairlamb,  John  Wood,  Isaac  Taylor  and  John  Maris. 

George  Harlan  died  in  “Fifth  Month”  (July)  1714.  The  date  of 
the  death  of  his  wife  is  unknown,  but  in  his  will  he  requests  that  he  be 
buried  beside  his  “deare  wife  in  the  new  burying  grounds”. 

Will  of  George  Harlan 

“I  George  Harlan  of  Brandywine  Creek  and  in  the  Township 
of  Kennet  and  County  of  Chester  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
Yeoman.  Being  weak  at  this  time  in  body  but  of  sound  and  disposing 
mind  and  memory  and  calling  to  mind  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  time  thereof  doe  make  mention  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following,  That  is  to  say  ffirst  I 
yield  up  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Good  as  unto  a  ffaithful 
Creator  hoping  through  the  merrits  sufferings  Resurrection  and  media¬ 
tion  of  my  blessed  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  find  mercy  and  forgive¬ 
ness  with  compleat  salvation  and  my  body  to  be  buried  beside  my  deare 
wife  in  the  new  burying  place  on  Alphonsus  Kirks  land  at  the  discretion 
of  my  Executors  hereinafter  named.  Also  my  will  is  that  all  my 
just  debts  and  funeral  Expenses  be  fully  paid  and  discharged.  Also  I 
give  unto  my  son  Aaron  my  Clock  and  my  great  Brass  Kettle.  Also 
I  give  unto  my  brother  Michael  Harlan  the  young  Susquehanna  mare. 
Also  I  give  unto  my  servant  woman  named  Mary  Mathews  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  her  time  one  cow  and  calf  and  one  young  mare  not  less  than  three 
years  old.  And  lastly  I  make  nominate  and  appoint  my  sons  Ezekiel 
and  Aaron  Harlan  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  and 
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also  appoint  my  brother  Michael  Harlan  aforementioned  and  my  son 
Samuel  Hollingsworth  Trustees  and  assistants  to  my  Executors  afore¬ 
mentioned  in  the  performance  and  Accomplishment  of  this  my  Last 
Will  and  Testament.  Also  my  will  is  that  after  my  debts  Legacies  Be¬ 
quests  and  expenses  aforesaid  are  fully  paid  and  satisfied  that  what 
shall  then  remain  of  my  moveable  and  personal  Estate  if  any  so  there  be 
then  it  shall  be  equally  divided  between  all  my  children  Sons  and 
Daughters  share  and  share  alike.  In  witness  thereof  I  have  to  this  my 
said  will  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  one  and  twentieth  Day  of  the  second 
month  called  A  prill  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen.” 

George  Harlan  (Seal) 


Ezekiel  Harlan,  son  of  George,  Yeoman,  Friend,  was  born  6,  16, 
1679,  Parish  of  Donnahlong,  County  of  Down,  Province  of  Ulster,  Ire¬ 
land,  He  was  the  eldest  of  his  father  s  family,  and  was  but  eight  years 
of  age  when  he  came  to  America.  In  the  year  1 700,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
one  he  married,  by  the  ceremony  of  Friends  at  Chichester  Monthly 
Meeting,  now  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Mary  Bezer,  Friend,  born  in 
Devizees,  Wiltshire,  England,  date  unknown;  died  1702,  supposedly  in 
Christiana  Hundred,  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Bezer  and  Sarah  Coole,  natives  of  Wiltshire,  but  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  residents  of  Chiches¬ 
ter  Twp.,  then  a  part  of  Chester,  now  in  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

Ezekiel  and  Mary  settled  upon  lands  in  (now)  New  Castle  County, 
where  she  soon  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  William,  born  September  1, 

1702;  died  October  22,  1783.  He  married  Margaret  Farlow  December 
14,  1721. 


Portion  of  the  Will  of  Ezekiel  Harlan  “I  Ezekiel  Harlan  of  the 
County  of  Chester  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  America  Yeoman 
being  in  Reasonable  health  of  Body  and  of  perfect  mind  and  memory 
Thanks  be  to  Cod  for  ye  same  and  being  about  to  take  a  voyage  into  old 
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England  and  calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  this  life  for  the  Settling 
of  my  Temporal  affairs  I  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Test¬ 
ament  in  manner  and  form  following  that  is  to  say  first  Committing  my 
Soul  to  God  I  order  and  appoint  my  Boddy  to  be  buryed  in  a  Decent 
manner  at  ye  Discretion  of  my  Executrix  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
touching  such  wordly  Estate  and  Substance  wherewith  God  hath  blessed 
me  I  Give  Appoint  and  Bequeath  to  my  son  William  Harlan  the  sum  of 
Five  Shillings.” 


An  inventory  of  Ezekiel  Harlan’s  good,  filed  January  1731,  32  and 
signed  by  Joseph  Gibbons  and  James  Taylor,  places  the  value  of  his 
wordly  effects  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  508  pounds,  17s. 

Ezekiel  was  a  farmer  and  a  large  land  owner  in  Chester  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  He  was  appointed  constable  for  his  township  in  1706. 
1  Ie  went  to  England,  traditions  say  in  connection  with  his  father’s  es¬ 
tate,  and  while  there  ‘‘died  15  of  4  mo.  1731  of  small  pox.  Buried  16  of 
same  month  near  Bunn  Hill  Fields ”.  The  Bunn  Hill  burial  ground 
still  exists,  but  the  old  Quaker  graveyard  nearby  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried,  has  long  been  converted  into  a  park. 
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RY  BEZER,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Harlan,  came  from  the  family 
by  that  name  whose  trans-Atlantic  home  was  in  central  Wilt- 
ire,  England.  This  family  was  early  converted  to  the  faith 
of  George  Eox,  and  suffered  severely  on  account  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  against  the  Friends  and  other  dissenters  which  raged  at  that  time. 

Edward  Bezer,  Senior,  who  was  the  father  of  William  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  George  Harlan,  was  the  head  of  this  family  and  father  of 
Edward  Bezer,  the  pioneer  ancestor  of  the  family.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Besse’s  Sufferings  of  Friends,  among  those,  who  in  January,  1660, 
“were  also  taken,  some  from  their  religious  meetings,  others  from  their 
Habitations  and  Employments,  and  for  refusing  to  take  the  Oath  of  Al¬ 
legiance  were  committed  to  Prison”  in  Wiltshire.  He  died  in  1664  and 
was  buried  at  Marlborough,  7  mo.  8-1664. 

Edward  and  Jean  Bezer  had  the  following  children: 

John  Bezer,  married  Susanna;  died  1684 

William,  married  Sarah  Coole;  died  about  1683 

Edward,  married  Ann  Fry;  died  1688 

Frances,  married  Edward  Brown 

Elizabeth,  married  John  Mason 

William  Bezer,  second  son  of  Edward  and  Jean  Bezer,  married 
Sarah  Coole  whose  family  were  Irish  Quakers.  They  removed  to 
America,  possibly  in  1683,  but  he  did  not  survive  long.  Among  the  Tay¬ 
lor  Papers  at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  Philadelphia,  are 
several  letters  written  by  William  Coole,  of  Divizes,  Wiltshire,  to 
his  sister,  Sarah  Bezer,  at  Chichester,  in  Pennsylvania. 

William  is  listed  on  the  Chester  County  Pennsylvania  tax  rolls 
in  1 689  with  1 50  acres. 
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The  children  of  William  and  Sarah  (Coole)  Bezer  were: 

Sarah,  born  Feb.  25,  1677;  married  1702,  Samuel  Greave 

William,  born  May,  12,  1679;  probably  died  young  or  unmarried 

Mary,  born  July  10,  1682;  married  1700,  Ezekiel  Harlan 

HARLAN-BEZER 

William  Harlan,  son  of  Ezekiel,  farmer,  Friend,  was  born  in  Ken- 
net  Twp.,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  September  1,  1702;  died  West 
Marlborough  Twp.,  same  county,  October  22,  1783;  buried  Friends’ 
Burying  Grounds  London  Grove  meeting  House;  married  at  “Old” 
Kennet  Meeting  by  Ceremony  of  Friends,  December  14,  1721,  Marga¬ 
ret  Farlow  (“spinister”),  born,  Ireland,  September  1,  1703;  parents  un¬ 
known  ;  residing  at  time  of  marriage  in  Kennet  Twp.  From  a  copy  of  a 
record  made  by  William  Harlan:  “William  Harlan  son  of  Ezekiel  and 
Mary  Bezer  Harlan  was  born  the  First  Day  of  9th  month  1703,  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  12th  of  the  6th  month  1767,  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning”. 

After  spending  some  years  in  Kennet  they  settled  in  Marlborough 
Twp.,  and  when  that  was  subdivided,  their  lands  and  place  of  residence 
were  in  West  Marlborough. 

Among  their  issue  was  Sarah,  born  September  23,  1732,  died,  1798- 
9;  married  Robert  McMinn  (5th  generation). 

The  Will  of  William  Harlan 

“I  William  Harlan  of  the  Township  of  West  Marlborough  in  the 
County  of  Chester  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  being  in  a  Reason¬ 
able  Measure  of  Health  and  Sound  Mind  Praise  be  given  to  Cod  for  the 
same  and  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this  Life  do  make  ordain  and  ap¬ 
point  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  fol¬ 
lowing  viz. 

its******* 
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“I  give  and  Bequeath  to  my  daughter  Sarah  McMinn  and  her  heirs 
the  sum  of  five  Shillings  Currant  money  of  Pennsylvania. 

******** 


“In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
seventh  day  of  eleventh  month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  four. 


William  Harlan  (seal) 

Ihe  above  will  was  proven  February  19,  1784.  A  deed  showing 
Robert  McMinn  s  sale  of  property  just  before  leaving  for  Maryland,  in 
which  he  joins  his  father-in-law,  William  Harlan  follows: 

The  deed  is  dated  April  29,  1769. 

William  Harland  &  Others 
to 


Robert  Montgomery 


William  Harland  of  Twp.  of  West  Marlborough,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Yeoman,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Ezekiel  Harland,  late  of  Kennett  afsd. 
County,  deed,  and  Robert  McMinn,  of  Marlborough  afsd.  Cooper,  of 
one  part  and  John  Montgomery  of  Marlborough,  Yeoman. 

Whereas  Ezekiel  Harland  and  wife  Ruth  by  Indenture  ....  dated 
20th.  Aug.  1729,  did  Grant  unto  said  William  Harland  a  Cert,  parcel  of 

Land  now  Situate  in  the  Township  of  Marlborough _ Cont.  267  Acres 

and  usual  all  ....  and  Whereas  the  said  William  Harland  did  Verbally 
Grant  but  not  actually  Convey  all  That  Tract  or  piece  of  Land  here¬ 
after  described  and  thereby  intended  to  be  Granted  with  a  Messuage  or 
Tenement  thereon  Erected  unto  the  said  Robert  McMinn  who  sold  his 
whole  Interests  Right  and  Title  thereof _ unto  the  said  John  Mont¬ 

gomery  etc  ... . 


Signed  Wm.  Harland 

Robert  McMinn 
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HE  ancestral  family  of  Catherine  Lichleiter,  who  married 
John  Frederick  Wolfe  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1820,  is  hardly 
less  typical  of  an  early  American  group  than  is  that  of  the 
I  larlan’s.  The  latter  portrays  in  essence  the  migration  of  a  Scotch  and 
Quaker  group.  The  story  of  the  Lichleiters  is  that  of  the  German  im¬ 
migrants  who  sought  refuge  in  this  country  from  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  conflicts  in  history,  “The  Thirty  Years  War”. 

Not  only  were  cities  devastated  in  turn  by  the  armies  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  and  hardship,  poverty  and  suffering  follow  the  motley  aggre¬ 
gations  that  fought  back  and  forth  over  the  Palatinate  but  the  entire  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Palatine  Germans  was  rocked 
to  its  foundation. 

No  region  of  Europe  affected  by  this  war  which  cost  millions  of 
lives  was  so  scourged  as  Southern  Germany.  The  finest  farmers  in 
Europe  who  had  cultivated  the  same  little  tracts  for  thirty  generations 
saw  the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries  wiped  out  by  rival  armies. 

To  escape  from  this  ravage  thousands  of  Germans,  mostly  youths, 
from  the  Palatinate  and  Switzerland  heeded  the  call  of  George  Fox  and 
the  Penns  and  leaving  their  parents  and  homeland  rowed  down  the 
Rhine  under  their  own  power  guided  by  experienced  helmsmen  to  fi¬ 
nally  embark  at  Rotterdam  for  the  New  World.  The  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  often  lasted  from  three  to  four  months  and  the  immigrants  were 
required  to  provide  their  own  food;  typical  provender  was:  24  pounds 
of  dried  beef;  15  pounds  of  cheese;  8  pounds  of  butter;  and  as  many 
farming  tools  as  they  could  afford.  On  the  long  and  arduous  voyage  the 
Germans  passed  most  of  their  time  in  huddled  groups  singing  hymns 
and  in  prayer.  In  their  lighter  moments  they  watched  the  English 
sailors  boxing,  wrestling  and  other  shipboard  sports. 
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It  was  after  such  a  voyage  that  one  Johannes  Conrad 
aged  21,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate  landed  when  he  disembarked  from 
the  “Friendship”  October  12,  1741. 

Conrad,  for  he  seems  to  have  quickly  discarded  his  first  name,  Jo¬ 
hannes,  which  was  probably  merely  a  baptismal  name,  came  to  this 
country  single  but  did  not  long  remain  in  a  state  of  bachelorhood.  Be¬ 
fore  1746  he  was  married,  as  on  August  of  that  year  there  is  the  following 
record  in  the  New  Hanover  Lutheran  Church  where  the  German  settle¬ 
ment  was  thickest. 

Baptism;  Catherine  Barbara  Lichliter,  daughter  of  Conrad  and 
Marie  Barbara;  baptised  August  11,  1746;  Born  June  9,  1746. 

Sponsors;  John  Adam  Linck  and  Catherine  Kintz. 

As  the  sponsors  were  almost  always  selected  from  close  relatives, 
probably  Barbara  Lichlider  was  a  sister  of  one  of  the  two  attendants. 

In  1750  Conrad  and  Maria  were  living  on  a  tract  of  100  acres  of 
land  in  Colebrookedale  township  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  that  portion  which  was  struck  off  in  1752  to  make  Berks  County  and 
until  even  this  date  the  home  of  the  truly  Pennsylvania  Germans,  or  so- 
called  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”,  a  term  which  is  in  fact  a  misnomer. 

About  1748  the  Lichliters  became  affiliated  with  the  Jordan 
Lutheran  Church  in  their  neighborhood/located  in  what  is  now  South 
Whitehall  township,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  we  find 
the  following  baptisms : 

Johann  Jacob;  born  June  26,  1748. 

Then  in  the  records  of  the  Oley  PI  ills  Lutheran  Church  in  Berks 
county  we  find  the  baptisms  of  succeeding  children: 

Adam;  born  April  29,  1754. 

Johann  Peter;  born  August  11,  1756;  baptised  September  24,  1756. 
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Copy  of  the  plot  shan't  ny  Conrad  Lichleitcr’s  oriental  tract 
in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  in  i/jo 


We  have  as  yet  no  record  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Conrad,  another  of 
his  children. 

Conrad  Senior’s  name  appears  regularly  on  the  taxrolls  of  Cole- 
brookedale  township  under  its  various  spellings,  or  rather  misspellings. 

1754  Conrad  Leachlider  12;  3 ;  0 

1757  Conrad  Laglaide  8;  12;  0 

1758  Conrad  Leshletter  10; 2;  6 

1759  Conrad  Leglider  8;  12;  0 

1760  Conrad  Lechleider  10;  2;  6 

1764  We  find  his  name  missing. 

The  failure  of  Conrad’s  name  to  appear  is  accounted  for  by  his  sale 
of  his  land  and  his  departure  for  the  South. 

For  some  years  prior  to  his  leaving,  the  Germans  and  Scotch 
of  Pennsylvania  had  begun  the  trek  to  the  Shenandoah  that  resulted  in 
the  filling  up  of  many  parts  of  Western  Maryland  as  well  as  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  with  these  sturdy  farmers. 

A  few  venturesome  German  and  Scotch-Irish  pioneers  first  invaded 
the  Shenandoah  in  the  1730’s  beating  the  Virginians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains  into  this  fertile  territory,  then  known  as  Augusta  County. 
Soon  a  general  migration  began  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  farmers  that  turned  it  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 

the  world. 

The  path  led  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  to  York  over  the  “Old 

Indian  Trail  to  the  Yadkin  River”  and  along  the  Monocacy  River  in 
Maryland.  Many  pioneers  halted  in  Maryland  and  did  not  go  on.  Con¬ 
rad  Lickliter  was  among  those,  who  found  Frederick  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  satisfactory  and  in  1764  we  find  the  following  deed  in  that  county 
“Samuel  Beall  jr.  conveys  to  Conrad  Lickliter  a  tract  of  land 
called  ‘Green  Springs’  together  with  all  orchards  and  dwelling  house 
thereon,  containing  in  all  200  acres  for  the  sum  of  300  pounds”. 


Conrad  soon  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
an  entry  on  the  register  of  the  old  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County  discloses  that  in  May  of  the  year  1763,  he  paid  his  assess¬ 
ment  of  seven  shillings  sixpence  for  the  support  of  the  church.  This 
church  in  1762  was  known  as  “The  Congregation  of  the  Monocasy”, 
and  we  find  Adam  Linck,  who  was  a  sponsor  at  the  birth  of  Conrad’s 
first  child,  also  a  communicant  paying  his  /  shillings.  A  recently  pub¬ 
lished  history  of  this  church  lists  Conrad  Lichliter  and  Adam  Link  as 
“original  subscribers’’  when  the  second  church  was  built  in  1763.  Jacob 
and  Matthias  Link  were  also  on  the  list.  Conrad  Lichliter  and  Adam 
Link  are  both  said  to  be  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  there.  Adam’s 
tombstone  says  he  was  born  1721,  died  April  24,  1805. 

Here  the  Lichliter  family  lived  for  many  years.  Jacob,  one  of  his 
sons,  however,  finally  completed  the  journey  to  Jefferson  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  took  his  family.  Conrad,  Peter,  and  Adam  remained 
with  their  parents  in  Frederick  county. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  Peter  Lichliter,  our  ancestor,  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  to  get  its  share  of  recruits  for  the  Continental  army. 

The  company  in  which  he  enrolled  was  commanded  by  Captain  Val¬ 
entine  Creager  and  comprised  residents  of  the  Middle  District  of  Fred¬ 
erick  County.  An  entry  in  the  military  archives  of  Maryland  in  the  year 
1776  states  that  “officers  have  been  appointed  for  the  company  of  militia 
raised  in  Frederick  County  and  that  they  have  embodied  their  company 
and  marched  away  to  the  camp  at  New  York”.  The  names  of  Peter  Lick- 
liter  and  John  Link  are  on  the  roll  of  this  company  of  75  soldiers.  These 
Maryland  troops  were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  Line  and  saw  service 
constantly  through  the  war.  This  particular  company  was  given  bounty 
land  or  at  least  promised  it  upon  enlistment. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution  we  find  Peter  again  in  his  home  and 
that  year  we  find  a  record  of  his  attendance  at  the  marriage  of  a  relative, 
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Elizabeth  Leichleiter  to  Conrad  Herring.  His  mother,  now  the  widow 
of  Conrad  senior,  and  Conrad  Jr.,  George  and  Peter  Lickleiter  signed 
the  registry  as  witnesses. 

Their  father  having  died  intestate  in  1782,  the  sons  of  Conrad  di¬ 
vided  his  property  by  giving  their  mother  its  use  for  life  and  the  deed 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“Jacob  of  the  state  of  Virginia  ;and  Mary  Barbara,  Peter  and  Con¬ 
rad  of  Frederick  County — Conrad  Lickliter  having  died  intestate,  by 
means  of  which  Jacob  has  a  right  to  his  real  estate,  and  whereas  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  Conrad  Lickliter  the  father  intended  his  wife  Mary 

Barbara  to  have  his  lands  after  his  death . and  that  after  her  death 

her  lands  be  divided  between  Conrad  and  Peter,  Jacob  being  provided 
for  ....  and  for  consideration  of  five  shillings ....  Jacob  hereby  grants 
unto  Mary  Barbara  all  these  tracts  of  land  ....  ‘Small  Street’  ‘Green 
Springs’  and  ‘First  Dividend’.” 

This  transaction  took  place  in  1786. 

Of  Peter  we  know  that  his  wife’s  first  name  was  Magdalene;  that  he 
was  a  farmer  and  that  the  census  of  1790  locates  him  in  Frederick 
County  with  his  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter.  By  that  time  some  of  his 
children  were  doubtless  grown  as  several  of  them  were  born  prior  to 
1776  when  his  son  George  was  born.  His  older  sons  were  Adam,  John 
and  Jacob.  A  son  born  about  1778,  called  Peter  after  himself,  was  to  be 
the  father  of  Catherine  who  married  into  the  Wolfe  Family. 

Selling  his  interest  in  the  real  estate  acquired  by  descent  in  1786, 
Peter  the  elder  moved  over  the  Potomac  into  Hampshire  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1803,  soon  before  his  death  which  occurred  about  1806.  He 
lived  on  what  was  called  Plum  Run  and  there  is  a  small  village  called 
‘Green  Spring’  named  after  his  former  home  in  Maryland,  no  doubt. 

His  son  Peter  married  Rosa — and  had  a  number  of  children.  They 
resided  for  some  years  in  Virginia  before  crossing  the  Potomac  to  live  in 
Cumberland,  about  1815,  where  other  branches  of  the  Lickliter  family 
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iiad  settled  in  earlier  years.  I  heir  residence  in  Cumberland  was  on  the 
Little  Valley  road  and  there  Peter  Lichleiter  lived  until  his  death  in 
1843. 

I  he  name  Licklider  in  its  variety  of  spellings  is  quite  widespread 
today  in  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  apparently  all  are 
descendants  of  Conrad  Lickliter  (1720-1782)  as  he  is  the  only  one  whose 
immigration  seems  to  be  recorded  or  to  whom  this  family  line  can  be 
traced. 


iBartnn 


1-1  E  ancestry  of  Nancy  Barton  who  married  Andrew  Jackson 
Wolfe  in  Cumberland,  Ohio,  February  18,  1858  is  largely 

, _ 1 _ i;ister  Scotch.  Her  forbears,  especially  on  the  side  of  her 

mother  Rebecca  Wallace  Barton,  were  among  the  first  Scotch  pioneers 
to  settle  on  American  shores  in  the  infant  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  other  race  brought  to  America  the  qualities  of  political  leader¬ 
ship,  industry,  thrift,  or  the  instinctive  frontiersman’s  spirit  that  did  the 
early  Scotch.  No  people  ventured  out  into  the  Western  Wil  erness  wit 
the  same  unshakeable  courage  as  the  Scotch  who  in  hardly  more  than  a 
generation  pushed  the  outposts  of  American  civilization  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  river  and  into  the  “dark  and  bloody  groun 
of  Kentucky.  They  settled  the  unexplored  territory  near  Fort  Duquesne 
at  a  time  when  the  proprietory  government  could  not  protect  them  an 

they  depended  alone  on  their  “long  rifles”  and  cunning  to  outwit  nature 

and  the  bloody  savages  who  for  decades  threatened  their  isolated  settle- 
ments. 

To  the  Scotch  race,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  the  American 
nation  is  indebted  for  its  early  leaders  in  law,  government  and  commerce. 
Scotchmen  have  been  a  force  for  “Americanism”  since  they  first  landed 
upon  these  shores  and  certainly  the  record  reveals  no  racial  group,  not 
even  German,  which  has  approximated  their  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  of  the  United  States. 


The  great  Scotch  migration  to  America  which  was  to  have  this  vital 
role  in  the  creation  of  the  nation  did  not  really  get  under  way  until  the 
year  1715  with  the  advent  of  the  first  Hanoverian  king.  But  it  was  ore 
shadowed  by  the  events  prior  to  the  year  1688  during  which  numerous 
Scotch  families  left  their  native  heath  to  seek  a  happier  homeland  in  the 
countries  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  Land  was  offered  on  long  leases  and  for 
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good  terms  and  a  steady  stream  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  poured  into  the 
fertile  meadowland  of  Ulster,  originally  because  of  its  richness  and  later 
to  escape  the  proscriptions  of  James  second,  whose  antipathy  toward 
non-conformist  religious  groups  is  a  matter  of  history. 

By  1715  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  50,000  families  had  moved 
their  homes  from  Scotland  to  North  Ireland.  But  this  excessive  emigra¬ 
tion  brought  with  it  difficulty  for  the  emigrants.  Soon  the  great  land- 
owners  began  to  double  and  treble  the  leases  as  rapidly  as  they  were  re¬ 
newed  and  the  thrifty  Scotch  began  to  become  restive.  Added  to  this 
unbearable  financial  load  was  another  quite  as  compelling.  The  Scotch 
were  universally  Presbyterians.  This  church  was  a  dissenting  one  and 
while  physical  persecutions  were  not  always  carried  on  yet  ministers  of 
that  faith  were  by  law  subject  to  penalties  for  performing  weddings  and 
burials  and  what  was  also  obnoxious,  while  the  Scotch  were  deprived  of 
free  practice  of  their  own  religion,  they  were  required  to  contribute  to 
the  expensive  and  oppressive  organization  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Nor  could  Presbyterians  hold  civil  or  military  office  under  the  crown. 

Matters  came  quickly  to  a  head  in  the  year  following  the  accession 
of  George  I,  in  1714.  The  Ulster  Presbyterian  synod  of  that  year  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  another  emigration  and  though  the  Scotch  had  not  de¬ 
parted  en  masse  for  the  colonies  as  yet,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  an¬ 
other  refuge  was  imminently  necessary.  So  rapid  was  the  wholesale 
exodus  from  Ulster  that  the  synod  meeting  in  1718,  only  three  years  later, 
complained  that  “Ulster  is  becoming  decimated  by  the  removal  of  our 
brethren  to  America”. 

The  Scotch  first  tried  to  settle  in  New  England  but  there  they  found 
the  Puritans  unfriendly  and  opposed  to  receiving  them  in  their  great 
numbers  for  fear  of  soon  losing  their  century  old  political  control  of 
Newr  England  under  the  weight  of  Scotch  propagation. 
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I  he  migration  turned  immediately  to  Pennsylvania  and  away  from 
Virginia  w  here  the  Atlantic  coastal  settlements  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Established  Ch  urch. 


The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  became  the  first  in  America  and  has 
remained  the  center  of  Presbyterianism  since.  And  from  the  original 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  the  Scotch 
penetration  of  America  has  been  complete. 


Rapidly  filling  up  Eastern  Pennsylvania  where  they  failed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  Quakers,  the  Scotch  soon  pushed  on  to  the  Western 
counties,  to  Tancaster  and  what  is  now  York — then  on  to  Westmore¬ 
land.  Many  bands  pushed  far  to  the  South  over  the  “Scotch  Trace”  to 
inhabit  South  Carolina. 


Seemingly  always  “land  hungry”  the  Scotch  unlike  the  Germans, 
as  a  rule  farmed  their  new  plantations  only  a  few  years  then  sold  them 
mostly  to  the  German  immigrants  who  followed  them  shortly  and  moved 
on  in  small  bands  often  led  by  ministers. 

It  is  said  in  appraising  the  qualities  of  the  Scotch  pioneer  that  in 
every  cabin  in  frontier  Pennsylvania  where  the  Scotch  dwelt  were  a 
"Bible,  a  rifle  and  a  jug  of  whisky”. 

The  Revolution  saw  the  Scotch  still  smarting  under  the  influence  of 
their  Ulster  experience  and  firm  in  their  regard  for  their  constitutional 
English  rights,  “true  almost  to  a  man  to  the  American  Cause”. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  the  first  district  in  the  col¬ 
onies  to  really  put  itself  in  actual  revolt  and  to  declare  for  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  free  nation  was  Mecklenburg  County,  South  Carolina,  in¬ 
habited  almost  solely  by  Scotch  who  Adopted  “The  Mecklenburg  Re¬ 
solves”  drawn  up  May  31 ,  1775,  prior  to  the  great  declaration  whose 
principles  it  contained. 
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ROM  records  in  the  collection  of  Gilbert  Cope,  original  Penn¬ 
sylvania  genealogist,  we  glean  the  following  account  relating 
to  1  homas  Tidball,  who  we  know  from  additional  family  rec¬ 
ords  came  from  Ulster,  to  these  shores,  and  was  an  early  ancestor  of 
Nancy  Barton  Wolfe. 

“Thomas  1  idball  purchased  175  acres  in  Sadsbury  township  (Ches¬ 
ter  County)  from  Evan  Evans  and  conveyed  the  same  to  Simon  Greg¬ 
ory  by  case  and  relief,  about  May  1,  1730  as  appears  from  the  Taylor 
Papers.  Thomas  Tidball  was  a  taxable  in  Lower  Chichester  township 
from  1718  to  1721  and  in  West  Nottingham  township  from  1730to  1740. 
John  1  idball  (his  eldest  son)  was  in  West  Nottingham  township  in 
1750.  General  John  C.  Tidball  USA  claims  descent  from  Thomas  Tid¬ 
ball  who  arrived  in  America  in  1714  and  in  1715,  married  Elizabeth 
Brownhill.  A  son  William  settled  in  Allegheny  County  Pennsylvania 
as  did  two  nephews  Thomas  and  Abraham  Tidball.  Two  other  brothers, 
Joseph  and  James  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  name  Tid¬ 
ball  appears  on  a  survey  of  Rockland  Manor.” 

In  the  Pennsylvania  archives  we  find  another  reference. 

“May  9,  1720,  in  petition  to  Pennsylvania  Council  at  Philadelphia 
— Tho’s  Tidball  desires  a  piece  of  vac’t  land  in  Rockland’s,  formerly 
seated  by  one  John  Pease  who  afterward  run  away  and  left  it.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  32  (pounds)  p  C’t  (Pennsylvania  currency),  or  in  propor¬ 
tion”. 

This  citation  agrees  with  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Tid¬ 
ball  which  is  part  of  the  record  accumulated  and  already  published 
which  his  grandson  William  Wallace  gave  to  his  granddaughter  Nancy 
Barton  Wolfe.  There  is  extant  a  list  of  the  children  of  Thomas  and 
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Elizabeth  Brownhill  l'idball  which  gives  the  names  of  those  children 
mentioned  in  the  Cope  Papers  together  with  Mary  Tidball  who  married 
Oliver  Miller  and  who,  in  1774,  settled  with  their  brother  William  in 
Allegheny  County,  then  known  as  Westmoreland  County. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Elizabeth  Brownhill  Tidball  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Surgeon  Brownhill  who  is  referred  to  in  other 
records  as  a  surgical  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Scottish  army.  Whether 
he  emigrated  to  the  colonies  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

The  children  of  the  Tidballs  were: 

John — born  October  10,  1719 

Mary — born  December  22,  1723,  who  married  Oliver  Miller 

Elizabeth — born  December  12,  1725 

Sarah — born  August  6,  1721 

James — born  November  20,  1729 

Joseph — born  November  29,  1733 

William — born  November  23,  1736 

Rachel — born  June  5,  1740 

There  were  other  children  but  the  records  of  their  births  are  lost. 

After  the  death  of  Thomas,  about  1751,  his  son  John  succeeded  to 
his  estate  and  the  latter  died  in  1765,  leaving  to  “my  mother  101  pounds 
annually  during  life”.  He  named  his  brother,  William  Tidball  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Scott,  executors. 

Sometime  around  1740  Mary  Tidball  married  Oliver  Miller,  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  Chester  County,  and  they  soon  joined  the  procession 
moving  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  With  them  went  William  Tid¬ 
ball,  Mary’s  brother  who  has  been  referred  to  in  the  Cope  papers. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  this  little  family  group  was 
led  to  its  new  home  on  the  frontier  by  a  Presbyterian  divine,  Reverend 
Joseph  Smith.  At  any  event  the  Millers  and  Tidballs  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  Cross  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  which  at  the  time 
of  its  establishment  in  1779  is  authentically  reputed  to  have  been  the 
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second  in  that  territory,  the  first  having  been  the  Buffalo  Church  on 
Brush  Run,  to  which  these  families  had  previously  belonged.  Rev. 
Smith  was  the  pastor  of  these  two  churches. 

The  Miller-Tidball  clan  settled  in  1774  in  what  was  then  Rostra- 
ver  township,  Bedford  County.  They  were  in  Westmoreland  in  1779 
and  when  Washington  County  was  erected  they  found  themselves  in 
Peter  lownship.  The  present  location  is  near  the  site  of  McKeesport, 
Oliver  Miller’s  land  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  and  You- 
hiogheny  rivers.  The  Tidballs  were  in  the  part  of  Allegheny  county 
that  was  later  carved  out  of  Washington.  These  families  were,  of 
course,  among  the  first  settlers  of  Washington  County  having  resided 
there  before  its  erection  in  1781,  and  while  it  was  still  a  part  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Westmoreland  counties  in  turn. 

On  the  records  of  Bedford  County  is  a  deed  showing  Oliver  Mil¬ 
ler’s  sale  of  property  in  1775.  ■ 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  Oliver  Miller  Has  Bar¬ 
gained  and  Sold  to  John  Friend  a  Certain  Improvement  of  Land  and 
Lyeing  in  friends  Cove  in  Colrain  Township  and  in  Bedford  County 
and  Joineing  Lands  of  Robert  Mor  and  John  Friend  the  Improvement 
to  hold  one  Hundred  Acres  more  or  less  which  Said  Improvement  and 
Land  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Seventy  two  Pounds 
Lawful!  money  of  Pennsylvania  the  Receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  wee  Do  forever  Quite  Claim  to  Said  Land  and  Improve¬ 
ment  warrenting  and  Defending  it  to  said  John  Friend  and  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns  Against  us  our  Heirs  and  all  other  Persons  whatsoever 
Lawfully  Claiming  or  may  Claim  by  any  prior  Right  or  Former  Im- 
provement,  The  Honerable  Properieter  only  excepted. 

In  Testimony  whereof  we  bind  ourselves  our  heirs  and  every  of 

them  in  the  Penal  Sum  of  Three  Hundred  Pound  Like  Lawfull  money 
as  aforesaid. 
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In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and  Seals 
this  1  Day  of  July  one  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  Seventy  hive: 

Witness  Present  John  Cesne,  John  Alder,  Edward  Rose. 

Oliver  Miller  (SEAL) 

Received  the  day  of  the  Date  of  the  Within  Written  Bill  of  Sale  of 
the  within  named  John  Friend  the  sum  of  Seventy  two  pounds  Being 
the  full  consideration  money  within  mentioned  Rec’d  pr  me 

Oliver  Miller. 

Oliver  Miller  and  his  several  sons  are  to  be  found  on  the  tax  rolls 
in  Bedford  in  1772  and  on  those  of  Westmoreland  in  1773.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  township.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Revolution  two  of  the  Millers  joined  the  cause. 
Alexander  and  Thomas  Miller  enlisted  in  Captain  Wright  s  company 
of  Washington  County  militia  and  are  recorded  in  a  return  of  that 
company  in  the  Pennsylvania  archives.  1  hese  enlistments  show  under 
those  of  1782  but  these  men  must  have  served  in  earlier  years  with  the 
troops  who  defended  the  frontier  from  the  Indians  raised  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agents  who  operated  from  Detroit  bribing  the  savages  of  the  Tus¬ 
carawas  and  Coshocton  districts  to  commit  their  depredations  on  the 
poorly  protected  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontiersmen.  It 
was  not  until  nearly  1780  that  these  raids  were  stopped  by  the  patrols 
which  were  organized  along  the  Ohio  river  to  prevent  their  crossing. 

In  1782  Oliver  Miller  died  and  his  will  recorded  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania  in  his  own  handwriting,  yellowed  from  age,  is  one  of 
the  first  to  have  been  probated  in  the  county.  It  reveals  the  names  of 
his  wife,  neighbors  and  children,  among  whom  was  Mary  who  later 
married  William  Wallace. 

There  was  an  interesting  episode  in  the  Revolutionary  period  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania  in  which  Oliver  Miller  played  an 
important  role.  A  brief  account  of  the  services  of  this  pioneer  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  fellow  frontiersmen  during 


the  trying  years  between  1777  and  1780  is  worth  noting  together  with 
some  of  the  historical  background  of  the  period. 

Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  formed  from  the  western  part 
of  Cumberland  County,  on  March  9,  1771,  and  extended  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  the  state. 

The  tax-rolls  for  Colerain  Township,  Bedford  County,  for  the 
year  1773,  contained  the  name  of  Oliver  Miller;  he  also  owned  land  in 
Rosstrover  Township,  Bedford  County,  the  same  year.  For  the  year 
1//4,  Oh\ er  Miller  paid  taxes  in  Colerain  Township.  Tor  the  year 
1775,  Oliver  Miller  paid  taxes  in  Colerain  Township. 

Westmoreland  County  was  formed  out  of  Bedford  County  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1773.  Sixteen  magistrates  were  appointed  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  new  county.  A  bitter  controversy  for  the  control  of  the 
region  tributary  to  Pittsburg  now  began  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia— each  claiming  the  right  to  the  territory.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Lord  Dunmore  Governor  of  Virginia  sent  his  agent  Dr.  John  Connolly 
to  take  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Governor  Penn  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  St.  Clair,  justice  in  West¬ 
moreland  County,  notified  him  that  he  had  appointed  additional  magis¬ 
trates.  His  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  January  20,  1774,  says:  “I  have 
made  an  addition  to  the  Bench  of  your  county,  and  send  the  commission 
for  the  new  magistrates  by  this  opportunity”.  (Papers  of  St.  Clair,  Vol. 
I,  page  277,  also  footnote.) 

Among  the  additional  magistrates  who  received  commissions  were 
Oliver  Miller  and  Andrew  McFarlane.  It  is  evident  from  this  appoint¬ 
ment  that  Oliver  Miller’s  residence  was  within  the  limits  of  Westmore¬ 
land  County.  It  is  believed  that  he  resided  on  or  near  Mingo  Creek, 
near  the  Monongahela  River,  in  what  is  now  Washington  County. 
Doddridge  states  that  the  first  settlements  along  the  Monongahela  River 
were  commenced  in  1772  and  by  1773  they  extended  to  the  Ohio  River. 
These  first  settlers  were  mostly  Scotch-1  rish  Presbyterians.  This  is  evi- 
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dent  from  the  fact  that  soon  Presbyterian  ministers  were  visiting  this 
region.  Rev.  David  McClure  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to 
labor  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  having  come  out  as  a  missionary  in  1772, 
and  ministered  to  the  new  settlements  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Rev. 
James  Powers  soon  followed  him  and  was  the  first  permanent  1  resby- 
tcrian  minister  in  that  region.  Rev.  John  McMillan  was  next,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith  had  churches  at  Buffalo  and  Cross  Creek,  where  he  was 
settled  in  1780.  The  Presbytery  of  Redstone  was  organized  in  1781. 
Rev.  Messers  Joseph  Smith,  John  McMillan,  James  Powers,  and  Thad- 
deus  Dodd,  having  requested  it.  (Rev.  John  McMillan  organized  the 
churches  of  Pigeon  Creek  and  Chartiers,  over  which  he  presided  in 
1775.  He  was  ordained  the  next  year;  Alfred  Nevin,  Encyclopedia  of 
Presbyterian  ministers.) 


But  to  return  to  Oliver  Miller,  the  magistrate  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Westmoreland  County.  The  courts  of  this  county  appear  to  have  been 
held  regularly  from  April  6,  1773,  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  1776. 
Miller’s  commission,  as  already  stated,  was  sent  from  Philadelphia,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1774.  He  undoubtedly  served  Pennsylvania  faithfully  as  long 
as  the  courts  were  in  operation,  but  the  Revolution  coming  on  and  Lord 
Dunmore  escaping  to  a  British  ship,  John  Connolly  in  confinement, 
and  the  courts  of  the  District  of  West  Augusta,  held  at  Pittsburg,  still  in 
operation  Miller  felt  he  was  free  to  place  himself  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  Virginia,  which  he  did. 


At  a  session  of  the  Virginia  court  held  at  Fort  Dunmore,  Pittsburg, 
February  22,  1775,  Oliver  Miller,  being  first  sworn,  was  appointed  one 
of  four  to  view  a  road  from  Devores’  Ferry,  on  the  Monongahela  op¬ 
posite  the  mouth  of  Pidgeon  Creek,  to  the  road  that  leads  from  Fort 
Dunmore  to  Dunfeilds,  to  join  Dunfeilds  road  on  Chartiers  Creek 
near  Ben  Reno’s. 


Again  a  Court  held  May  16,  1775,  at  Fort  Dunmore,  a  grand  jury 
was  ordered  called  and  the  name  of  Oliver  Miller  was  one  of  the  jurors. 
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And  again  a  court  held  at  Pittsburg  for  the  District  of  West  Augusta, 
August  20,  1776,  a  number  of  persons  are  recommended  as  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  be  admitted  to  the  Commission  of  Peace.  Oliver  Miller  was 
one  of  them. 

J  his  court  was  now  transferred  to  Augusta  Town  and  there  on 
September  17,  1776,  the  name  of  Oliver  Miller  was  again  recommended 
for  a  commission  as  a  magistrate. 

Oliver  Miller  and  his  wife  Mary  had  a  large  family  of  children— 
Thomas,  William,  Oliver  (Jr.)  James,  John,  Alexander,  and  also  a 
daughter  Mary,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

(See  Annals  of  Carnegie  Museum,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pages  505-568.) 

His  will  was  made  February  3,  1782,  at  his  plantation  in  Peters 

Township,  Washington  County,  and  was  probated  March  12,  1782.  His 
death  occurring  between  the  two  dates. 

During  the  time  Oliver  Miller  served  as  a  Virginia  judge  for  the 
newly  formed  county  of  Yohogania,  which  was  from  December  23, 1776, 
till  August  28,  1780,  he  came  into  contact  with  many  men  of  prominence 
and  influence.  He  sat  on  the  bench  with  Edward  Ward,  the  Ensign  who 
surrendered  the  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  to  the  French  and  Indians  on  April  17,  1754,  and  with  his  small 
command  marched  back  to  join  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity.  Another 
one  of  the  Virginia  judges  was  Col.  William  Crawford,  who,  in  1782, 
led  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  Sandusky  where  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  burned  at  the  stake.  Others  were  George  Croghan  for  many 
years  a  prominent  Indian  agent  and  trader  at  Fort  Pitt,  Thomas  Small- 
man,  Richard  Yeates,  William  Goe,  Dorsey  Pentecost,  John  Campbell, 

Isaac  Cox,  and  others  who  were  long  prominent  in  frontier  affairs,  both 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  was  settled  in  1780,  favorable  to  Pennsylvania  and  Washing- 
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ton  County,  where  Oliver  Miller  was  living  when  serving  as  a  Virginia 
judge,  was  given  to  Pennsylvania  and  Washington  County  was  formed 
March  21,  1781;  he  thus  again  became  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Will  of  Oliver  Miller 

“In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  This  third  day  of  February  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1782  I  Oliver  Miller  living  in  Peters  Township  Washing¬ 
ton  County  and  State  of  Pennsylvania;  being  weak  in  body,  but  of  per¬ 
fect  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  given  to  God,  therefore  calling  unto 
mind  the  mortality  of  my  body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  apointed  for  all 
men  once  to  die,  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
that  is  to  say  principally  and  first  of  all,  I  give  and  recomend  my  soul  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that  gave  it,  and  my  body  I  recomend  to 
the  Earth,  to  be  Buried  in  decent  Christian  burial,  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Executors;  as  follows,  my  Wife  Mary  Miller  and  William  Titball; 
Nothing  Doubting  but  at  the  genneral  resurrection  I  shall  receive  the 
same  again;  by  the  mighty  Power  of  God,  and  as  touching  such  worldly 
estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  Life  I  give  De¬ 
mise  and  Dispose  of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  &  form  Impri¬ 
mis,  I  gave  and  Bequeath  to  Mary  Miller  my  Dearly  beloved  wife  the 
one  third  part  of  all  my  clear  land  for  her  support  during  her  life  or 
widowhood,  and  likewise  her  third  part  of  all  the  movables,  and  her  bed 
and  beding  exclusive  of  her  third  part  of  the  movables  and  as  for  my 
lands  I  make  a  Devide  of  them  in  the  following  manner  Item,  I  be¬ 
queath  to  my  son  Thomas  Miller  all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
which  I  have  already  marked  begining  at  a  whit  oak  that  stands  on  the 
point  between  my  house  &  sd,  Thos.  Millers  &  to  sd,  whit  oak  is  bleasd 
on  boath  sides  and  sd,  Thomases  land  is  to  run  from  sd  oak  to  Benjamin 
Sweets  line  on  the  east  leaving  the  old  mill  sait  and  the  land  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  therewith  to  my  improvment  &  further  sd  Thomases  land  is  to 
run  from  sd,  whit  oak  a  westerly  course  untill  a  bleasd  black  oak  from 
thence  to  Frezers  line.  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  son  William 
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Miller  all  the  lands,  from  ten  roods  beyond  a  certain  gum  tree  between 
my  h°llsc  &  sd,  Williams  Miller  and  on  the  east  from  the  extent  of  ten 


pearches  is  to  run  a  straight  line  to  Benjmn  Sweets  line  and  westerly 
from  the  extent  of  sd,  ten  roods  is  to  run  along  the  center  of  a  ridge  that 
is  between  my  still  house  &  W,m  Millers  to  continue  on  the  center  of  sd, 
ridge  untill  it  strikes  Olivers  line — Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Oliver  Miller  my  still  and  all  the  vessels  thereunto  belonging  and  said 
still  house  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper  to  keep  the  house,  with  what  nec- 
essieary  wood  he  stands  in  need  of  for  the  use  of  his  still  likewise  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  son  Oliver  all  the  land  from  thirty  roods  above  the 
still  house,  begining  at  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow 
corner  and  runing  a  straight  line  within  thirty  pearches  of  the  still 
house  untill  it  strikes  William  Millers  line,  Itim  1  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son  James  Miller  the  Plantation  I  do  now  live  on  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  part  of  the  movables  after  his  mother’s  third  is  taken  out  and 
Olive  is  mate  excepted,  and  sd,  James  Miller  is  to  support  his  sister 
young  mare  untill  such  times  as  she  comes  of  age  and  his  Mother  is  to 
have  the  use  of  my  house  dureing  her  life  time  or  widowhood  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  sd,  Ja,s  Miller  is  to  pay  thirty  pounds  in  good  and  lawfull 
money  of  Pennsylvania  to  his  sister  Mary  Miller  when  she  arives  to  the 


age  of  eighteen  Itim— I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mary  Mil¬ 
ler  a  young  mare  now  in  the  hands  of  James  Miller  to  be  as  aforesaid, 
and  likewise  the  above  mentioned  thirty  pounds  good  and  lawfull  money 
of  Pennsylvania  to  be  paid  unto  her  or  her  assigns  when  she  is  of  age 
and  if  not  paid  to  her  when  of  age  he  the  sd,  Ja,s  Miller  is  to  pay  her  law- 
full  interest  for  the  use  of  her  money  untill  he  pay,s  her  money  to  her— 
Item  I  give  &  Bequeath  unto  my  son  John  Miller  all  the  land  he  now  lives 
on  excepting  five  pounds  he  the  sd,  John  is  to  pay  out  of  his  part  of  the 
land  to  my  grand  son  Oliver  Miller  when  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age 
(son  of  Allexander  Miller)  Itim  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  the  third  part  of  all  my  land  (when  gained)  that  lies  over  in 
the  forks  of  Monnongahala  &  Yohogania  Rivers  and  the  remainder  part 
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RECORD  OF  THE  BIRTH 

of  Mary  Tidball  Miller,  written  by  ll'illioin  Wallace. 


PACKING  CASE 


which  John  Barton  brought  from  Ireland. 
Now  owned  by  Edgar  T.  Wolfe. 


TIDBALL  FAMILY  JAR 
which  was  a  present  to  Mary  l  idball  • when  she 
married  (Hirer  Miller  about  ipl°. 
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to  be  equaly  divided  between  John  Coughern,  Allex,r  Miller  Tho,s  Mil¬ 
ler  Jn,o  Miller  Legatees — And  I  do  hereby  utterly  disallow,  revoke  and 
disannul  all,  and  evry  other  form  or  Testament,  Wills,  Legacies  and  be¬ 
queaths  and  Executors  by  me  in  any  ways  before  named,  Willed  and  be¬ 
queathed;  ratifying  and  confirming  this,  and  no  other  to  be  my  last  Will 
and  Testament.  In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  day  and  date  above  writen - Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pro¬ 

nounced  and  Declared  by  the  Said  Oliver  Miller,  as  his  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  the  Presence  of 

Tho,s  Lapsley 

his  Oliver  Miller  (SEAL) 

Benjamin  X  Sweet 
mark 

Margret  Tidball 

A  letter  found  in  the  effects  of  the  late  Robert  F.  Wolfe  proves  the 

« 

veracity  of  the  Miller-Tidball-Wallaace  relationship. 

A  letter  to  the  author  of  the  Wolfe  book  from  Mrs.  Florence  Mc- 
Cortle,  another  descendant,  states  the  following  in  regard  to  an  ancient 
heirloom — a  jar  brought  from  Ireland,  which  was  a  gift  to  Mary  Tid¬ 
ball  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  about  1740. 

“The  jar  was  a  wedding  gift  and  full  of  figs  sent  by  some  friend  in 
Philadelphia  to  Miss  Mary  Tidball  (afterwards  Mrs.  Mary  Miller)  about 
the  year  1740.  Descended  to  her  youngest  daughter  Mary  Miller 
(afterwards  Mary  Wallace.)  Descended  to  her  youngest  daughter  Re¬ 
becca  Wallace,  (afterwards  Rebecca  Rarton).  I  being  the  youngest 
daughter  am  in  possession  of  the  jar.” 

Signed  Mrs.  Florence  McCortle. 

This,  of  course,  completely  disputes  the  account  which  makes  Mary 
Tidball  the  wife  of  Moses  Wallace.  This  letter  also  agrees  with  the 
facts  in  the  will  of  Oliver  Miller. 
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In  “The  History  of  the  Cross  Creek  Graveyard”,  by  James  Simpson, 
historian  of  Washington  County  there  is  the  following  notation: 

“Mary  Miller  was  buried  in  this  yard  in  1813  at  an  advanced  age. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Oliver  Miller,  one  of  the  insurgents  who  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  at  Gen.  Neville’s  the  16th  of  July,  1794.  She  died  at  the 
home  of  William  Wallace,  her  son-in-law,  where  James  Manson  now  re- 
sides,  near  Prospect  Church.” 

This  in  account  is  in  error  in  stating  Mary  Miller  to  be  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  insurgents”.  Her  extreme  age,  as  she  was  90  years  old 
when  she  died  probably  accounts  for  the  confusion.  She  was  in  fact  the 

widow  of  Oliver  who  died  in  1782  and  the  mother  of  the  ‘‘insurgent 
Oliver”  who  was  killed  in  1794. 

Recalling  the  provision  in  Oliver  Miller’s  will  which  gave  his  son 
b)  the  same  name  my  still  and  all  the  vessels  thereunto  belonging 
and  said  still  house  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper  to  keep  the  house 

and  all  the  necessary  wood  he  stands  in  need  of  .  .  .”  One  might  feel 
it  was  an  unhappy  bequest. 

It  was  in  behalf  of  his  right  to  operate  this  still  that  he  joined  other 
Scotch  Irish  of  the  district  to  protest  against  the  whiskey  excise  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  remote 
settlers  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Oliver  Miller  and  Andrew  McFarlane,  a  neighbor,  were  among 
those  who  led  the  crowd  that  went  to  General  Neville’s  house  to  protest 
imposition  of  the  tax  and  demand  that  he,  as  Hamilton’s  excise  tax  com¬ 
missioner,  surrender  his  authority.  In  the  commotion  that  followed 
some  shots  were  fired  from  the  outhouses  around  Gen.  Neville’s  home 
and  Oliver  Miller  fell  wounded  to  death. 

That  this  was  an  important  episode  in  the  insurrection  which  caused 
armed  forces  to  be  sent  into  Washington  County  and  sorely  tried  the 
strength  of  the  infant  republic  in  1794-5  is  revealed  in  an  account  in 
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Baldwin’s  “History  of  Historic  Places  in  Western  Pennsylvania.” 

Under  the  heading  “Miller  House,  Allegheny,  Pa.”  it  recites: 

“The  stone  farmhouse,  built  about  1806  by  James  Miller,  son  of  the 
Oliver  Miller  who  was  killed  on  the  first  attack  on  Bower  Hill,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  South  Park,  Allegheny  County. 

“On  the  next  farm  north  of  this  site  on  July  15,  1794,  Gen.  Neville 
and  a  federal  marshall  who  had  come  to  serve  a  process  on  William 
Miller  for  non-payment  of  the  whiskey  excise  tax  were  fired  upon  by 
harvesters. 

“This  was  the  incident  that  precipitated  the  famous  ‘Whiskey  In¬ 
surrection.’  ” 

The  William  Miller  above  alluded  to  was  a  brother  of  the  Oliver 
Miller  who  was  killed  the  following  day  at  General  Neville’s  home  on 
Bower  Hill. 
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I  II'.  Mary  Miller,  daughter  of  Oliver  alluded  to  before,  who 
was  to  receive  “30  pounds  lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  young  mare,”  was  on  July  12,  1787,  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace  in  the  Cross  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington 
County. 


William,  then  about  29,  for  he  was  born  in  1758  in  Chanceford 
1  ownship,  York  County,  was  the  son  of  Moses  Wallace  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  William  served  in  the  York  County  Militia  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Joseph  Reed  (the  Ferryman)  and  had  seen  service  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  which  he  enlisted  at  about  18  serving 
through  the  war  and  he  was  among  those  who  crossed  the  Delaware 
to  attack  the  Hessians.  He  was  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and 
fought  throughout  the  New  Jersey  Campaign. 

Moses  Wallace,  his  father,  settled  early  in  York  County.  In  fact 
this  branch  of  the  Wallace  family  in  America  was  already  located  in 
York  when  it  was  struck  off  Lancaster  County  in  1749. 

That  Moses  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Lancaster  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  Chanceford  Township, 

two  years  before  the  County  itself  was  erected,  is  attested  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  petition. 

In  this  communication  June,  174/,  the  pioneer  settlers  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  petitioned  the  Lancaster  Court  as  follows: 

“To  the  Worshipful  justices  of  the  County  of  Lancaster.” 

“The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chanceford  in  the  county 
sheweth  that  the  said  township,  together  with  the  township  of  Fawn  was 
formerly  included  in  one  township  under  the  name  of  Lower  Hallam, 
but  upon  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town- 
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ship  in  general,  the  same  was  by  your  lordships  divided  into  two  town¬ 
ships  by  a  branch  of  water  called  Muddy  Creek,  which  is  and  was  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  and  of  equal  ease  and  con¬ 
venience  to  all  persons  in  each  township  that  are  liable  to  execute  amy 
public  office,  etc.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  a  certain  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Fawn  at  last  May  session  petitioned  your  worships  to  alter 
the  said  division  and  allow  of  a  division  of  the  said  township  by  a  south¬ 
west  line  from  Ashmore’s  Ferry,  which  would  make  said  township  of 
Chanceford  to  consist  only  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  poor  families 
living  mostly  four  or  five  miles  asunder  and  some  further  amongst  said 
hilly  and  remote  parts  of  the  said  townships,  thereby  making  the  same 
near  thirty  miles  long  and  about  six  unde,  which  wrould  render  the  same 
insufficient  for  a  township  and  be  an  unreasonable  piece  of  cruelty  upon 
any  of  the  inhabitants  to  execute  any  office  which  of  course  according 
to  their  number  and  the  several  services  incumbent  on  them  must  fall 
to  each  man’s  lot,  once  in  three  years,  and  if  any  poor  to  maintain  it 
will  be  only  one  poor  maintaining  another,  for  which  reasons  and  many 
others,  we  humbly  pray  your  lordships  in  your  wisdom  to  consider  and 
prevent  the  unequalness  and  disagreeableness  of  such  an  attempt  of 
making  a  new  division  of  the  said  township  whereby  one  will  consist 
only  of  some  poor  scattered  families  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  whole  and  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  best  in  substance 
when  the  first  division  equally  divides  the  inhabitants,  etc.  And  your 
petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  pray,  etc.,  Chanceford,  June  12, 
1747.” 


(Signers)  Alexander  McCall 

MOSES  WALLACE 

John  Campbell 

Hugh  Ross 

John  Bukanan 

David  McCarthy 

Robert  Morton 

Robert  Howard 

James  Smith 

William  Smart 

David  McKinley 

William  Anderson 

Nathaniel  Morgan 

/dm  y>Wi  br7£(l 


James  Anderson 
Charles  Carson 
Adam  McMachan 
Finley  Gray 


Thomas  Johnson 
Charles  Caldwell 
Patrick  McGee 
William  McCome 


This  petition  was  approved  by  the  Lancaster  Court  and  in  the  fall 

of  174/  the  township  was  organized  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  peti- 


tioners.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  David  McKinley,  who  signed 
above,  was  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  martyred  president. 


There  are  early  deed  and  probate  records  of  the  Wallaces  in 
Chanceford  Township.  In  1749  we  find  Moses  Wallace  signing  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  road  in  Chanceford.  In  the  records  of  the  “Quarter  Session” 
for  April  26,  1751,  the  chief  granger  makes  the  following  report— 
Moses  Wallace  of  Chanceford  Township  ...  his  marks  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  a  crop  on  the  left  ear  —  brand,  an  T  on  the 
near  shoulder  and  buttocks.” 


In  1753  Moses  was  constable  of  the  township  and  in  1764  he  was 
elected  overseer  of  the  poor. 

We  know  that  there  were  in  1750,  in  addition  to  Moses,  five  of  his 

brothers:  Daniel,  Aaron,  John,  Ludwick  and  William.  All  of  these 

including  their  parents  were  living  November  16,  1755,  when  Daniel 

drew  up  his  will  which  was  soon  to  be  probated  and  is  on  record  at 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel’s  will  provided  for  his  wife,  Jane,  and  brothers  Moses,  and 
others  as  before  named  “equal  shares  of  his  estate  after  sale  of  his 
plantation  ...  to  the  Muddy  Creek  Meeting  .  .  .  towards  repairing 
my  rifle  gun  or  the  value  of  same  ...  to  my  beloved  brother-in-law 
one  deer  skin  ready  grained”.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  reveal  the  names 
of  the  parents  of  these  six  Wallaces. 

In  this  will  Daniel  Wallace  referred  to  the  first  church  built  near 
Muddy  Creek  which  was  erected  sometime  before  1750  and  to  which 
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the  Wallace  clan  evidently  belonged.  According  to  Gibson’s  History 
of  York  County,  from  which  many  of  these  facts  are  taken,  the  church 
which  burned  about  1762  and  was  then  rebuilt  of  squared  logs,  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  Meeting  in  the  settlement,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  anywhere  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  letters  of  administration  were  granted  to 
Margaret  Wallace,  widow  of  Aaron  Wallace,  who  died  within  a  few 
days  of  his  brother.  And  about  the  same  time  William  Wallace,  third 
brother  of  Moses  to  die  within  a  few  months,  passed  away  leaving 
property  to  the  brothers  heretofore  named  and  to  his  parents,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  does  not  name  them.  These  men  were  doubtless  victims  of 
some  fever  or  epidemic. 

Of  Ludwick  Wallace  we  know  only  that  he  was  elected  constable 
of  the  township  in  1769.  John,  the  remaining  brother  of  Moses,  lived 
until  about  1784  when  he  died  in  York  County. 

In  1762  the  following  remaining  Wallace  brothers  were  listed 
on  the  tax  rolls  of  Chanceford  township: 


Moses  Wallace 

5;  7;  6 

Aaron 

3;  4;  6 

Ludwick 

3;  4;  6 

John 

3;  4;  6 

The  origin  of  the  Wallace  family  is  shrouded  in  that  mystery  which 
attends  so  many  early  immigrant  families  whose  first  land  holdings 
were  poorly  recorded  or  lost  track  of  and  who  moved  so  frequently  from 
one  province  to  another  without  leaving  any  trace. 

Of  course,  we  are  sure  of  Moses  Wallace’s  activities  from  1747  un¬ 
til  his  death.  It  now  appears  that  he  came  from  the  Maryland  branch 
of  the  family  founded  by  Matthew  Wallace  whose  first  deed  shows  him 
to  have  been  granted  a  plantation  called  “Kirkminster”  in  1694,  in  an¬ 
cient  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 
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Matthew  left  a  will  in  1689  naming  sons,  William,  Robert  and 
James.  1  he  family  soon  spread  out  into  the  Western  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  up  into  Cecil  County  which  borders  on  the  Pennsylvania- 
M  ary  I  a  nd  line. 

Many  of  these  Marylanders  strayed  over  the  border  into  York 
County,  and  an  authentic  I  listory  of  York  County  recites  that: 

“There  were  a  few  adventurous  souls  who  crossed  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  as  early  as  1727.  Some  Scotch-Irish  settlers  had  taken  up  Mary¬ 
land  grants  as  early  as  1733.” 

The  Maryland  archives  give  the  following  Wallace  names  on  the 
military  rolls  June  15,  1739  for  service  in  the  British  war  against  Spain 
that  year  when  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies:  William, 
Thomas,  iVfichael,  John  and  Mathew  Wallace.  With  the  exception  of 
Michael  these  are  all  names  which  appear  as  those  of  his  sons  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Moses.  On  the  same  rolls  also  are  other  names  of  the  signers  of 
the  petition  which  led  to  the  erection  of  York  County:  Hugh  Ross, 
David  McKendley  (McKinley)  and  James  Smith,  brother-in-law  of 
Moses. 

Another  strong  point  for  the  Maryland  origin  is  made  in  a  will 
written  January  20,  1727  by  one  Lodwich  Ffleming  of  Somerset  County, 
Maryland.  Ffleming  bequeaths  his  property  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  after  his  wife’s  death  to  “my  kinsman,  Lodowick  (Ludwick)  Wal¬ 
lace”.  Thomas  Wallace  signs  as  a  witness. 

The  name  Ludwick  is  a  strange  one  for  one  bearing  the  surname 
Wallace  to  possess,  and  nowhere  else  does  it  appear  in  the  records  of 
that  date  of  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  except  in  the  will  of  Moses’s 
brother  previously  noted  and  in  the  will  of  Ludwick  Ffleming. 

That  Moses  s  father  was  Matthew  is  indicated  by  the  grant  of  200 
acres  in  Chanceford  Township,  York  County,  to  him  in  1746  even  be¬ 
fore  Moses  appears  on  the  tax  roll.  Matthew  is  on  the  tax  rolls  until 
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about  1758.  His  name  disappears  and  the  name  only  reappears  when 
Moses’s  oldest  son,  Matthew,  is  assessed  in  1779.  It  is  surely  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  four  of  the  five  names  listed  on  the  military  rolls 
in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  in  1739  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sons  of 
Moses  Wallace. 

When  the  Revolution  began  William  enrolled  together  with  his 
cousins  Moses,  son  of  William;  Aaron,  son  of  Aaron  and  the  latter’s 
brothers  John,  and  Moses,  and  his  own  brother  Matthew.  All  served 
together  in  the  same  company  which  was  Captain  Joseph  Reed’s  com¬ 
pany,  sixth  Battalion,  York  County  militia,  whose  return  of  members 
was  made  officially  April  26,  1778.  These  militiamen  served  before 
this  date  and  the  York  County  militia  took  part  in  some  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Revolution. 

Moses  with  200  acres  of  land  and  William  listed  merely  as  a  single 
man  continue  on  the  Chanceford  rolls  until  they  left  to  take  up  their 
grants  in  Washington  County  in  1781,  for  which  they  received  their 
final  warrants  in  1786. 

The  deed  records  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  contain 
a  resume7  of  the  warrant  under  which  Moses  bought  his  land  in  that 
county. 

Reciting  “Know  Ye  in  consideration  of  monies  paid  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  general’s  office  by  Moses  Wallace  of  this  Commonwealth  at  the 
granting  of  the  warrant  hereinafter  mentioned  for  sum  of  5  pounds,  9 
shillings,  6  pence,  there  is  granted  to  him  that  tract  called  “Cobham” 
situate  in  a  branch  of  Hamon’s  Run  in  Washington  County,  adjoining 
the  land  of  Samuel  Smith,  David  Decker,  Abner  Wilson,  John  Lisle; 
containing  135  acres”.  Conveyed  to  Moses  Wallace  August  24,  1786. 

Part  of  this  tract  was  transferred  to  William  Wallace  in  1789. 
Moses  sold  part  of  his  tract  January  29,  1791.  William  Wallace  wit¬ 
nessed  the  transaction. 
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A  brother  of  William,  Matthew,  bought  160  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  in  1783.  In  this  record  he  was  called  “Matthew  Wallisof  York 
County,  I  ennsyl vania  .  William  Wallace  also  served  as  a  witness 
when  this  property  changed  hands. 

In  1701  Moses  Wallace  passed  on  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Washington.  I  I  is  will  recorded  there  follows: 


tFill  of  Moses  IF allacej  Deceased 

“In  the  name  of  God  amen,  I  Moses  Wallace  of  the  County  of 
Washington,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  being  weak  in  body,  but  of  sound 
memory  (blessed  be  God)  to  this  day  viz.:  The  19th  day  of  August  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  make 
and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following  (that 
is  to  say)  first  I  give  to  my  daughter  Rebekah  Robinson  wife  of  Robert 
Robinson  one  rone  horse  coult  three  years  old  last  spring  also  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  grandson  Moses  Robinson  son  of  Robert  and 
Moses  Wallace  son  of  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Moses  Wallace,  son  of 
Mathew  Wallace  and  Moses  Wallace,  son  of  John  Wallace  and  Moses 
Wallace,  son  of  William  W  allace  each  one  of  those  grandsons  one 
pocket  bible  also  I  gave  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Thomas  Wallace  the 
sum  of  10  shillings  also  I  gave  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Mathew  Wal¬ 
lace  the  sum  of  10  shillings  also  I  gave  and  bequeath  to  my  sone  John 
Wallace  the  sum  of  10  shillings  also  I  gave  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  whereon  I  now  live  name 
Cobham,  said  in  Smiths  .Township,  Washington  County  aforesaid  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  and  71  perches  and  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  him  my  said  son  William  Wallace 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  Also  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  goods, 
chattels  and  personal  estate  whatsoever  I  gave  and  bequeath  to  my  said 
son  William  Wallace  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  I  make  and  or¬ 
dain  him  my  said  son  William  Wallace  my  sole  executor  of  this  my  Will 
for  the  intent  and  purposes  in  this  my  Will  contained.  In  Witness 
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whereof  I  the  said  Moses  Wallace  have  to  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written”. 

Moses  Wallace  (Seal) 

[ Excerpts  from  an  account  of  Moses  IVallace.] 

Both  Moses  and  William  Wallace  moved  to  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  engaged  in 
farming.  Something  of  the  life  in  that  community  is  found  in  the 
‘‘History  of  Washington  County”,  by  Alfred  Creigh,  LL.D.  He  says: 

‘‘Our  first  settlers  were  composed  of  the  Scotch-Irish  element, 
those  who  emigrated  from  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  while  many  others  came  from  Cumberland  and  York  counties 
where  the  same  element  prevailed,  and  not  a  few  from  Virginia.  They 
entered  into  the  following  religious  agreement  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  altar  and  no  church  but  the  forts  and  the  woods,  in  which  God 
was  worshipped  with  pure  hearts  and  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
purity  of  truth : 

‘We,  each  of  us,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  chiefly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  frontier  of  Washington  County,  considering 
the  many  abounding  evils  in  our  hearts  and  our  lives,  as  also  the  open 
and  secret  violation  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  which  dishonors  His  name 
and  ruins  our  country — such  is  ignorance,  unbelief,  hardness  of  heart, 
contempt  of  God  in  His  ordinances,  law  and  gospel  (in  particular  set¬ 
ting  our  hearts  upon  the  creature,  in  one  line  or  another,  more  than 
upon  God)  Breach  of  the  Sabbath,  disobedience  to  parents,  backbit¬ 
ings,  entertaining  bad  thoughts  and  receiving  groundless  evil  reports 
of  others,  unfaithfulness  to  God  for  His  mercies,  profaning  His  name, 
uncleanness,  lascivious  songs,  filthy  discourse,  promiscuous  dancing, 
drunkenness,  fraud,  deceit,  overreaching  in  bargains,  gaming,  horse¬ 
racing,  cock-fighting,  shooting  for  prizes,  lying,  covetousness,  discon¬ 
tent,  fretting  against  the  dispensations  of  God’s  providence,  unfaithful¬ 
ness  to  God  (in  suffering  sin  to  remain  on  our  neighbor  unreproved), 
denying  God  in  the  neglect  of  family  and  secret  worship,  catechizing 
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and  instructing  our  children  and  servants  or  slaves,  vexations  and  vvran- 
glings  and  law  suits,  together  with  innumerable  evds,  provoking  God  to 
send  down  heavy  judgments  on  our  land,  and  to  withhold  or  withdraw 
I  lis  gracious  presence  and  unfit  our  souls  for  enjoying  any  solid  happi¬ 
ness— which  we  desire  to  acknowledge  with  shame  and  sorrow  of  heart 
before  God,  to,  in  the  strength  of  God  and  depending  on  His  grace  for 
support  solemnly  promise  (to  our  power,  according  to  our  various 
places  and  stations)  to  engage  against,  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  as 
Providence  shall  give  us  opportunity,  and  prudence  direct. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  14th  day  of 
February,  1782’.” 

Among  the  eighty-six  names  signed  to  this  were  those  of  Moses 
and  William  Wallace. 

Moses  Wallace  and  his  wife  Mary  both  died  in  their  Washington 
County  Home  and  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  On  July  12,  1787, 
William  Wallace,  their  son,  was  married  to  Mary  Miller,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  home  was  maintained  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  until 
1835,  when  William  Wallace  and  his  wife  moved  with  their  daughter. 
Rebecca  Wallace  Barton  and  her  husband,  Robert  Barton,  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  Here  William  and  Mary  Wallace  lived 
their  last  years  comparatively  prosperous  in  business  and  especially  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  will  of  William  Wallace,  who  died  at  Cumberland  in  1842 
follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  William  Wallace,  of  the 
county  of  Guernsey,  state  of  Ohio,  weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  mind,  do 
make  this,  my  last,  will  and  testament. 

In  the  first  place,  I  leave  the  use  of  my  farm  to  my  son,  Thomas, 
during  the  natural  life  of  my  wife,  Mary.  It  is  my  will  that  Thomas 
maintain  his  mother  in  comfort.  Should  my  wife  not  live  four  years 
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«E  CROSSED  THE  :FROZEN  - 
DELAWARE  RIVER  TO  ATTACK 
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DIED  (N 'CUMBERLAND, 
GUERNSEY  COUNTY,  OHIO 
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JULY  IB,  1842.  AGE  84  YEARS. 

... 

HE  WAS  A  SON  OF  MOSES  WALLACE 
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A  DESCENDANT 


MONUMKNT  TO  WILLIAM  W  ALLACE, 
Revolutionary  soldier,  creeled  at  Cumberland ,  Ohio 
by  Robert  ]'.  IVolfe 


from  this  time,  Thomas  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  farm  for  that  period. 
The  mansion  house  l  leave  to  the  exclusive  use  of  my  wife.  It  is  further 
my  will  that,  on  the  decease  of  my  wife,  or  the  end  of  four  years,  should 
she  not  live  so  long,  or  at  any  earlier  period,  should  she  and  my  son, 
Thomas,  desire  it,  or  should  Thomas  desire  it,  after  her  decease,  the 
farm  be  sold.  Should  Thomas  desire  to  purchase,  the  farm  may  be  ap¬ 
praised  and  sold  to  him,  or  them,  at  the  appraisement.  The  income  of 
the  sale  of  the  farm,  or  the  remainder  of  my  estate,  1  dispose  of  as  fol¬ 
lows,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 


Of  the  land  sold  by  me  to  my  son,  William,  and  son-in-law,  Robert 
Barton,  after  deducting  five  hundred  dollars,  one-half  the  price  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Barton.  The  other  half,  after  deducting 
what  has  otherwise  been  disposed  of,  I  leave  to  my  son,  John  C.  Wallace. 


To  my  wife,  Mary,  I  bequeath  one  horse  and  one  cow  and  five 
hundred  dollars.  To  Elizabeth,  widow  of  my  son,  Moses,  and  to  her 
two  children,  William  and  Mary,  I  bequeath  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
This  amount  for  William  is  to  be  put  into  his  mother’s  hands  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  her  discretion.  To  the  widow  of  my  son,  Joseph,  for  her 
benefit  and  of  her  children,  I  give  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 


To  my  son,  William,  I  give  two  hundred  dollars.  To  the  Human 
Colonization  Society  I  give  fifty  dollars,  lothe  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  give  fifty 

dollars. 

The  remainder  of  my  estate,  I  direct  to  be  divided  among  my  chil¬ 
dren  as  follows,  viz.,  my  son  Oliver,  my  son  John  C.,  my  daughters 
Mary,  Nancy  and  Rebecca,  and  my  son  Thomas,  to  be  all  equal  sharers 
in  the  provisions  of  this  will,  with  the  exception  of  the  bequests  herein¬ 
before  made  to  my  son  Thomas  and  my  daughter  Rebecca. 

To  each  of  my  grandchildren  called  after  my  name,  I  give  a  Bible. 

It  is  my  will  that  compensation  be  made  out  of  the  estate  for  any 
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after  make  on  the  farm. 


which  1  homas  has  made  or  may  bere¬ 


ft  is  further  my  will  that  my  son  William  and  my  wife  execute 
tins  testament  in  all  its  provisions,  and  I  hereby  empower  them  to  com¬ 
plete  all  contracts  I  have  made,  to  recover  payments  of  debts,  to  pay  all 
legal  and  just  claims  against  the  estate  and  fully  to  execute  all  the  in¬ 
terests  and  purposes  contained  in  this,  my  last,  will. 


In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Witnesses  present: 

Thomas  W.  Vincent 
John  S.  Wallace. 


Mary  Miller  Wallace,  the  widow,  died  at  Cumberland,  O.,  April 
8,  1848. 

Anna  Barton  McCracken’s  Narrative 

The  following  family  history,  written  by  Mrs.  Anna  Barton  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  sister  of  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Wolfe,  has  been  a  treasured 
manuscript  in  many  homes  of  the  Wallace  and  Barton  families,  and 
was  written  about  1881 : 


“Moses  and  Mary  Wallace  were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  emigrated 
to  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  William  Wallace,  my  grandfather, 
being  the  second  son.  He  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the 
age  of  17  years,  served  a  campaign,  was  with  General  Washington  in  his 
memorable  retreat  across  New  Jersey.  He  moved  to  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1781.  After  his  coming  to  Cross  Creek,  he 
had  to  carry  his  arms  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  for  fear  of  the  Indians. 

“Oliver  and  Mary  Miller,  my  great  grandparents,  settled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county  in  1774,  being  the  first  settlers.  Two  of  Oliver  Miller’s 
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sons  served  through  the  Revolutionary  war.  hirst,  one  son  enlisted  and 
another  said  he  should  not  go  alone.  So  two  went.  Oliver  and  Mary 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  Mary  was  the  youngest  but 
one.  William  Wallace  and  Mary  Miller  were  married  July  12,  1787. 
Their  children  were  as  follows: 


Moses,  born  in  1788 

Oliver,  born  in  1 790 

Joseph,  born  in  1792 

J.  Clark,  born  in  1794 

William,  born  in  1797,  died  in  infancy 

William,  born  in  1798 

Mary,  born  in  1801 

Nancy,  born  in  1804 

Rebecca,  born  in  1806 

Thomas,  born  in  1809 


“Joseph  Wallace  was  named  for  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Upper  Buffalo  Cross  Creek  church.  Uncle  J.  Clark  Wallace  was 
named  for  Rev.  John  Clark,  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
crossed  the  mountains.  Father  and  his  mother  brought  their  letters 
from  the  old  Seceder  church  in  Ireland  and  put  them  in  the  church  at 
Cross  Roads,  Mr.  McCurdy  pastor. 


“My  great  grandfather  Barton  emigrated  at  a  very  early  period 
from  England  to  County  Down,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland.  My 
grandmother  Barton  was  a  Kyle,  of  German  descent,  and  also  emi¬ 
grated  to  County  Down  in  early  times.  My  grandfather,  John  Barton 
and  Mary  Kyle  were  married  in  Ireland  in  1784.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland.  James,  the 
oldest,  born  in  1785,  died  in  March,  1881.  I  he  others,  in  the  order  of 
their  birth,  were  Hugh,  George,  Jane  Whan,  Archibald,  John,  Robert 
and  Mary  Ingram,  born  October  14,  1803.  Of  these,  tlnee  ate  living 
Jane  Whan,  Robert  and  Mary  Ingram.  (1881) 
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Robert  Barton  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
September  20,  1801.  Rebecca  Wallace  was  born  in  Washington 

County,  October  4,  1806.  Robert  Barton  and  Rebecca  Wallace  were 
married  December  14,  1826,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  pastor  of  the 
Cross  Creek  church.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  the  ground  dusty. 
1  here  was  a  small  company  at  grandfather’s  to  witness  the  marriage. 

I  hey  were  married  at  1 1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ate  dinner  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  church  at  a  neighbor’s  house.  They  remained  in 
Washington  County  till  1835,  when  they  came  to  Cumberland,  Ohio. 
There  being  no  railroads  then,  father  drove  a  four-horse  team  with  his 
goods,  and  had  a  man  drive  his  stock.  He  and  grandfather  settled  on 
the  farm  now  known  as  the  Cleary  farm. 


Father  remained  there  four  years  when  he  bought  the  mill,  which 
was  then  a  sawmill,  and  ran  that  four  years,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
steam  gristmill,  and  has  been  there  ever  since,  thirty  eight  years. 

“Robert  and  Rebecca  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters. 


Mary,  born  October  30,  1827 
Nancy,  born  June  25,  1830 
John,  born  May  15,  1834 
William,  born  July  19,  1837 
Annie,  born  April  17,  1840 
Walker,  born  October  20,  1842 
Florence,  born  April  8,  1845 
Melville,  born  November  18,  1848 

‘Father  says  his  grandfather  Barton  and  grandmother  Kyle  lived 
to  be  nearly  100  years  old. 

“Grandmother  Barton  had  four  sisters  and  three  brothers.  The 
brothers’  names  were:  Robert,  Arcliy,  and  James  Kyle.  None  of  them 
was  married.  Robert  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  very  wealthy,  about  65 
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years  ago  (about  1816).  Archy  was  a  physician  and  got  his  education 
in  Edinburgh.  Robert  was  a  merchant  and  postmaster  of  Dublin.  We 
never  knew  what  became  of  James.” 

Robert  and  Rebecca  Wallace  Barton  settled  in  the  little  village  of 
Cumberland  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio  in  1835  as  stated  in  the  account 
of  Anne  McCracken. 

After  four  years  of  farming  Robert  Barton  bought  the  sawmill 
which  he  later  transformed  into  a  grist  mill.  For  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  the  village  miller,  receiving  the  grain  which  the  farmers 
brought,  grinding  it  for  them  and  and  taking  a  portion  of  the  flour. 

He  was  an  old-time  miller  in  an  old  fashioned  mill — the  best  read 
man  in  the  community,  a  philosopher  and  friend  of  anyone  in  need.  His 
kindly  face  was  known  to  all,  and  none  suffered  for  lack  of  bread 
who  made  his  wants  known  to  Robert  Barton,  the  miller. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  in  religion  a  Presbyterian.  He  was 
an  elder  in  the  Buffalo  Presbyterian  Church  and  his  wife  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  among  its  most  zealous  members.  They  taught  in  the  Sunday 
School,  sang  in  the  choir,  prepared  the  communion  bread  and  wine  and 
engaged  in  all  the  religious  and  charitable  work  of  the  community. 

The  following  account  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Wolfe  family  history  com¬ 
piled  20  years  ago  by  Mr.  Osman  C.  Hooper  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the 
late  Robert  F.  IVolfe.  Elaboration  on  the  text  could  add  scarcely  anything  to 
that  given  herewith. 

On  February  18,  1858,  at  Cumberland,  Ohio,  Andrew  Jackson 
Wolfe,  fourth  son  of  John  and  Kathryn  Leichliter  Wolfe,  married  Nancy 
Jane  Barton,  the  second  daughter  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  Wallace  Bar¬ 
ton.  “Nan,”  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  her  brothers  and  sisters 
and  later  by  her  husband,  was  a  young  woman  of  unusual  intellectual 
and  spiritual  qualities.  In  an  old  diary  and  note-book,  evidently  her 
most  intimate  personal  possession,  still  carefully  preserved  by  her  son, 
Robert  F.  Wolfe,  there  is  a  record  of  her  religious  experiences.  The 
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back  of  the  little  book  is  broken,  and  its  leaves  are  dog-eared  and  torn, 
for  its  years  are  now  nearly  three  score  and  ten.  It  is  written  through, 
partly  with  pencil  and  partly  with  ink,  much  of  the  former  portion  be¬ 
ing  now  barely  decipherable.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  was  the 
book  to  which  Nancy  Barton  went  in  those  moments  when  one  wishes 
to  be  alone  for  self-communion,  or  for  the  expression  of  thoughts  that 
1)1  css  lor  utterance.  A  “Gift  from  a  Friend"  is  the  inscription  on  the 
first  page,  and  the  first  date  encountered  is  August  5,  1849,  when  she 

laments  that  she  cannot  seek  direction  aright  without  divine  assist¬ 
ance — 


But  power  divine  can  do  the  deed, 

And  much  to  feel  that  power  I  need; 

His  spirit  can  from  dross  refine, 

And  move  and  melt  this  heart  of  mine. 

That  was  the  year  in  which  Nancy  Barton,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
experienced  religion  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  O.,  of  which  her  parents  were  among  the  foremost  members. 

On  September  3,  1849,  there  is  an  entry  headed  “Self-Dedication,"  be¬ 
ginning: 


“I,  here,  O  God,  by  a  free  and  deliberate  act,  devote  myself  to  Thy 
service,  and  submit  to  Thy  requirements.  I  renounce  the  glories  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  choose  Thee  as  my  everlasting  portion.  This 
is  my  sincere  determination— a  determination  which,  by  Thy  grace,  I 
never  will  retract." 


There  is  a  record  of  her  attendance  at  church  twice  on  that  day 
and,  in  an  entry,  October  7,  she  records  that,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
she  had  been  permitted  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Lord’s  table,  and  utters  a 

prayer  that  she  may  be  prepared  for  the  feast  spread  in  Heaven  for 
those  who  love  God. 


The 


From  time  to  time  for  five  years  or  more,  she  wrote  in 
re  are  preachers’  texts  and  notes  of  sermons;  the  names  of 


this  book, 
ministers, 
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dates  and  texts  of  sermons  they  preached;  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of 
Scripture  names;  reflections  on  the  difference  between  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly  love;  quotations  from  the  poets,  such  as,  Young  and  Pol- 
lok,  as  well  as  verses  evidently  written  to  or  by  her.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  her  sister  Mary — a  letter  that  shows  there  was  a  tender  love 
between  them.  Here  is  a  note  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  pas¬ 
tor,  and  another  recording  the  death  of  a  neighbor.  Precepts,  written 
sometimes  in  copy-book  style,  show  what  and  how  she  was  thinking, 
such  as:  “Aim  high!  ’Tis  sweet  to  cherish  hopes  that  elevate  the  mind,” 
and  “Beauty  is  more  of  the  heart  than  the  face,  of  mind  than  person.” 
Often,  too,  she  writes  of  her  misgivings  and  fears  that  she  is  not  living 
up  to  the  standard  of  her  Christian  faith.  Here,  between  the  leaves,  is 
the  manuscript  of  a  sermon  which  we  may  suppose  she  borrowed  from 
the  minister  who  preached  it,  that  she  might  consider  its  teachings  more 
carefully.  And  here,  in  another  place  is  a  lock  of  hair,  perhaps  her 
own,  perhaps  of  some  girl  friend. 

It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  open  a  book  like  this,  and  would  be, 
save  for  such  family  purpose  as  this.  But  the  woman’s  character  upon 
which  its  pages  throw  a  searchlight  is  unmistakable.  It  was  pure  and 
true  and  devout.  The  book  was  written  full  before  her  marriage,  but 
what  she  was  then,  she  remained  unto  the  end.  Her  vow  of  self-dedica¬ 
tion  she  did  not  retract.  Her  years  were  full  of  good  works  and  from 
her  face  shone  the  love  of  the  God  she  worshipped. 

Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe  was,  by  trade,  a  shoemaker.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Jane  Barton,  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  Leav¬ 
ing  his  business  and  newly-made  home,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  re¬ 
spond  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  75,000  men,  enlisting  May  7, 
1861,  for  three  months’  service.  He  had,  on  April  17  previous,  gone 
from  Cumberland  to  Zanesville  and  been  there  enrolled.  The  company 
there  recruited  was  hurried  to  Camp  Jackson,  Columbus,  where  it  was 
incorporated  with  other  companies  as  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
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fantry,  Colonel  George  W.  Andrews,  for  the  defense  of  the  state 
against  invasion.  The  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  force  that  was  sent 
into  West  Virginia  and  was  actively  engaged  at  Phillippi,  Laurel  Hill 
and  Garrick’s  Ford.  Having  thus  helped  to  save  West  Virginia  to  the 
Union,  the  regiment  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  enlistment  was  mustered 
out  August  30,  1861. 

He  immediately  re-enlisted  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  and  her  parents  many  letters,  most  of  which  have  been 
preserved  and  two  of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

The  spirit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  the  battle  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  is  well  depicted  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Wolfe  wrote  to  his  wife’s  parents,  March  16,  following.  Those  were 
dark  days,  for  the  defeat  of  Burnside  by  Lee  had  been  staggering,  and 
the  distress  of  the  soldiers  was  paralleled  by  an  official  discontent  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Hooker  to  succeed  Burnside.  The  letter 
reads : 

On  Picket  Near  Fredericksburg. 

Monday,  March  16,  1863. 

Dear  Parents:  Continued  duty  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
resume  my  narrative  until  this  late  date.  But  acting  on  the  old  maxim, 
“Better  late  than  never,”  I  have  concluded,  as  opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self,  to  try  in  a  feeble  manner  to  do  so,  for  no  man  could  portray  to  any 
mind’s  eye  what  camp  life  is  in  Virginia. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  outlines  of  the  many  arduous  duties,  and  of 
the  exposures,  trials  and  temptations  that  the  unappreciated  soldier  is 
heir  to.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  give  the  full  details  of  his 
wretchedness  and  sufferings,  and  the  general  demoralization  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  author  would  be,  by  certain  parties,  considered  dis¬ 
loyal  and  severely  punished.  So  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds,  I  will 
just  give  you  a  few  brief  facts. 
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At  Washington  we  marched  aboard  the  steamer  “John  Brooks. 
Here  as  at  Falls  City,  the  government  officials  in  charge  of  the  boat 
wanted  to  keep  us  down  on  deck,  with  mules  and  other  freight.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  bravery  and  energy  of  our  gallant  captain,  who  always 
looks  out  for  the  comfort  of  his  men,  and  who  ordered  us  to  fix  bay¬ 
onets,  we  would  have  had  a  trip.  But  when  they  saw  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  and  resolute,  they  opened  the  doors  and  we  marched  up  into  the 
cabin,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  the  officers.  In  that  act  you  can 

see  the  spirit  of  the  men. 

Nothing  of  interest  transpired  on  the  trip.  We  arrived  safely 
at  Acqua  creek.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  met  with  transportation  by  rail¬ 
way  to  Stoneman’s  Station,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Then  a  sight  met 
my  enchanted  vision  that  is  beyond  description.  The  whole  country  so 
far  as  I  could  see  was  one  vast  sea  of  tents,  wagons,  ambulances,  barrels 
and  boxes.  Then  we  started  over  the  hills  for  the  headquarters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sykes  division,  and  after  walking  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
mud  we  found  our  destination  at  nightfall. 

Each  man  is  provided  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  one  and  one- 
half  yards  square,  which  he  has  to  carry  with  him  on  march.  We  struck 
for  the  woods  and  cut  forks  and  poles,  pitched  our  tents,  and  drew  our 
blankets  around  us  and  lay  down  on  the  wet  ground,  for  it  was  raining. 
We  were  supperless,  of  course. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  land  of  dreams  when  I  awoke  and  found 
my  limbs  stiff  and  almost  frozen.  I  got  up  and  ran  around  until  I  got 
warm,  and  continued  this  at  intervals  all  night.  Then  I  began  to  think 
that  to  be  at  home  and  to  talk  and  dream  of  soldiering  was  all  very  nice, 
but  to  practice  it  was  a  different  thing. 

In  the  morning  we  drew  our  rations  and  cooked  some  breakfast, 
then  went  to  work  pitching  our  tents  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible 
while  we  remain  here.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
some  three  feet  deep,  putting  up  forks  and  poles  and  stretching  our  mus- 
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Iin  or  canvas  over  it.  The  canvas  is  staked  down,  and  then  we  build  a 

chimney  in  one  end  so  we  can  cook  our  rations.  There  you  have  a  des¬ 
cription  of  “the  house  that  Jack  built.” 

Of  course  we  suffer  from  cold,  and  lying  under  ground  I  think  is 
one  great  cause  of  so  much  sickness  and  that  it  has  been  the  death  of 
thousands  of  our  brave  boys.  Here  let  me  say  that  every  day  in  our  di¬ 
vision.  we  bury  from  two  to  six  men  who  die  through  neglect  and  want 

of  care.  They  think  no  more  of  a  man’s  life  here  than  they  do  of  a  wood- 
chuck’s. 


The  hospital  is  a  large  tent.  Its  unhappy  inmates  lie  on  the  ground 
with  their  blankets  around  them,  taking  drugs  that  are  dealing  death  to 
them.  There  is  within  an  hour’s  march  of  here  over  1 50,000  armed  men. 
and  a  more  ragged,  dirty,  pale,  emaciated  looking  set  of  men  was  never 
seen  here  since  time  began.  The  poor  fellows  are  discouraged.  They 
seem  to  have  their  hearts  set  on  “Little  Mac”-meaning  General  George 
B.  McClellan— and  swear  they  will  not  fight  under  any  other  man.  The 
last  battle  they  fought  at  Fredericksburg,  which  they  call  the  Burnside 
slaughter,  has  cured  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  movement  is  contemplated 
against  the  latter  place  the  late  of  April.  If  it  does  come  I  fear  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  whole  army  swear  they  will  not  fight.  So  when  any  one  tells 

you  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  in  a  good  condition,  tell  him 
lie  doesn’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Our  cavalry  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  country  is  very  hilly 

and  the  roads  very  muddy.  We  have  enough  to  eat  if  we  had  facilities 

for  cooking.  The  weather  here  is  very  changeable,  snowing  one  day  and 
raining  the  next. 


We  are  seldom  idle.  One  day  we  are  on  brigade  guard.  The  next 
on  police  duty,  cleaning  up  the  mud  and  rubbish  around  camp.  The 
next  day  we  are  on  fatigue  duty,  going  two  miles  and  shoveling  dirt  on 
the  fortifications.  The  next  day  we  have  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  cut 
wood  for  the  brigade.  The  next  is  picket  duty  and  we  take  three  days’ 
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rations  in  haversacks,  and  our  blankets,  and  go  out  to  our  outer  posts  and 
stand  guard  for  three  days  and  nights.  I  am  out  here  now.  1  his  is  the 
second  day;  will  be  returned  tomorrow. 

The  picket  line  extends  around  the  army,  a  distance  of  some 
80  miles,  so  a  message  goes  the  entire  round  from  one  picket  to  another 
in  six  days.  There  are  10,000  men  put  on  picket  duty.  Yesterday  on  the 
extreme  right  of  us  our  pickets  were  attacked,  and  it  created  some  ex¬ 
citement.  Last  night  some  four  or  five  thousand  more  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry  were  sent  out  to  straighten  our  lines,  but  up  to  this  time 
no  engagement  is  at  hand,  but  I  am  ready  at  any  moment.  We  have  very 
strict  orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  advances  toward  us  from  the  out¬ 
side. 


Must  stop  for  the  present  and  cook  my  dinner, 
here  in  the  woods  to  eat  with  me. 


Wish  you  were  out 
Your  Son,  Jack. 


Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe  was  with  Sherman  on  his  famous  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  his  regiment  being  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
and  of  the  wing  that  marched  through  Milledgeville  and  Millen  to  Sa¬ 
vannah.  In  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  written  at  Savannah  on  sev¬ 
eral  dates  from  January  1  to  January  6,  1865,  he  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  campaign  as  follows: 


“We  left  Atlanta  on  the  15th  of  November,  arriving  in  front  of  this 
place  (or,  in  the  rear,  rather)  on  the  10th  of  December.  We  found  the 
‘Rebs’  fortified  and  ready  to  contest  our  further  progress.  Their  works 
here  were  very  formidable,  but  they  had  not  the  force  to  contend  against 
so  great  an  army  as  ours,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  after  some  skir¬ 
mishing  and  heavy  artillery  firing,  they  were  forced  to  yield  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  dig  out  for  Dixie.  So  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  my  division 
entered  the  town,  with  banners  streaming  in  the  wind,  amid  the  deafen¬ 
ing  cheers  of  the  colored  population.  We  marched  to  the  central  park 
and  halted,  where  we  still  are.  The  city  was  at  once  put  under  military 
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control,  and  it  kept  my  division  on  constant  duty  to  keep  down  the  troops 

and  preserve  some  kind  of  order;  yet  with  all  our  vigilance,  many  de- 
predations  were  committed. 


1  Ins  is  a  beautiful  city  and  may  well  be  styled  the  Forest  City  It 
has  a  Population  of  about  23,000.  Its  streets  are  broad,  and  along  the 
s.des  of  the  streets  are  planted,  with  taste,  large  live  oaks,  affording  all  the 
‘  ay  a  good  shade.  The  houses  are  generally  fine  and  large  We  are 
quartered  on  Broad  street,  the  principal  one  in  the  city.  The  park  is  a 
ovely  place  on  level  ground.  On  the  same  street  is  a  large  monument 
erected  to  General  Greene,  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

urt  ter  on,  ,s  another  to  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski,  the  heroic 
Pole,  who  fell  charging  this  place  against  the  British  in  1 779. 


“Continuing  the  letter  on  January,  4,  1865,  Mr.  Wolfe  wrote  of  the 

delightful  climate  and  the  people-, he  warm  days  and  the  cool  nights 

through  which,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  they  slept  cosily.  He  notes 

die  presence  of  women  of  many  different  nationalities  and  of  octoroons 
in  tasteful  dress,  and  adds : 


would  be  only  too  happy,  if  you  were  here  to  enjoy  the  delightful 

sea  breeze  and  balmy  air  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers 

Oh,  we  would  be  only  too  happy  in  this  far-off  sunny  clime  “where 

the  orange  blossoms  waft  the  sweets  of  gentle  summer-time.”  How  I 

envy  these  Southern  belles  and  beaux  their  pleasant  evening  rambles, 
out  we  may  be  happy  yet. 

.  “As  you  wiI1  see  by  the  maP>  Ft.  McAllister  is  on  the  Ogeechee 
river,  on  which  the  right  of  our  line  of  battle  rested.  It  held  the  mouth 

of  the  river  and  kept  our  fleet  from  landing  supplies  for  us.  If  you  will 
notice  the  map,  you  will  see  our  line  of  march  from  Atlanta  by  way  of 
flledgeviHe.  From  there  we  followed  the  Augusta  &  Macon  railroad 
on  to  i  en,  then  struck  the  Charleston  &  Savannah  railroad,  all 
of  which  was  destroyed.  In  fact,  we  destroyed  on  our  march  everything 
t  iat  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  rebels,  such  as  flouring  mills, 
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saw  mills,  cotton  gins,  tobacco  houses  and  a  great  many  mansions,  whose 
owners  were  in  the  rebel  army.  As  our  entire  army  subsisted  off 
the  country,  you  can  readily  conceive  that  we  left  but  little  to  eat  in  it.  In 
fact,  many  families  were  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  tlunk 
it  was  the  richest  country  I  ever  saw.  So  you  may  think  that  we  lived  high 
on  that  march.  My  bill  of  fare  consisted  chiefly  of  chicken,  turkey,  ham 
and  fresh  pork,  butter,  syrup,  jellies,  jugged  peaches,  sweet  potatoes  in 
abundance,  cornmeal  and  flour,  out  of  which  I  made  some  splendid 
“slap-jacks”  or  pancakes.  Those  with  good  syrup  and  butter  don  t  it 
make  your  mouth  water  to  think  of  it,  and  all  confiscated,  too. 

“Yet  when  we  came  to  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  and  had  to 
fight  our  way  in,  the  scene  was  not  so  bright  or  the  prospect  so  pleasing. 
As  they  (the  rebels)  were  already  fortified,  we  had  to  advance  our  lines 
under  their  murderous  fire.  We  would  skirmish  by  day,  and  work  all 
night  for  eight  nights  with  a  spade,  through  it  all,  throwing  up  earth¬ 
works  and  forts  in  order  to  have  cover  for  our  artillery  that  it  might 
battle  with  theirs.  For  eleven  days,  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  rice.  That 
went  rough,  but  as  soon  as  Fort  McAllister  went  up,  we  had  half  ra- 
tions,  and  now  we  are  getting  full  rations. 

“And  oh,  Nan,  while  at  work  with  the  spade,  many  a  brave  comrade 
fell  around  me ;  and  I  am  still  spared  to  write  to  Nan.  How  thankful, 
then,  I  ought  to  be !  And  I  am,  too.  A  large  majority  of  the  citizens  here 
are  good,  loyal  people,  and  have  kept  out  of  the  army  by  claim¬ 
ing  British  protection.  As  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  the 
Minister  of  Russia  would  not  allow  them  to  be  forced  into  the  Rebel 
army.  Many  who  were  not  of  foreign  birth  kept  hid  in  their  houses  for 

over  two  years. 

“Since  the  city  has  become  in  a  measure  settled  down,  and  is  once 
more  declared  to  be  a  city  of  the  old  Union,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  citizens  in  mass  meeting  here  assembled,  business  will  commence  a 
new  life.  Since  their  trash  of  Confederate  script  has  become  worthless, 
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there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  panic  for  greenbacks.  Those  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  don  t  know  when  to  cease  charging.  Irish  potatoes  that 
come  here  in  vessels  from  New  York,  that  I  suppose  are  not  worth  more 
than  $2.50  a  barrel  with  you,  are  selling  here  for  the  small  sum  in  green¬ 
backs  of  $36  per  barrel ;  cheese,  $4  a  pound ;  apples,  and  common  ones  at 
that,  $35  a  barrel;  butter,  $2  a  pound,  and  everything  in  like  ratio.  ’Tis 
an  imposition  on  us  and  the  military  authorities  have  taken  it  in  hand 

and  u  ill  regulate  things,  so  that  they  will  be  in  range  of  the  poor  private 
soldier’s  small  purse. 

“I  tell  you,  Nan,  Bill  Sherman  is  a  humane  man,  and  I  think  him 
one  of  our  ablest  generals.  And  this  raid  of  ours  is  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  warfare,  and  will  be  more  instrumental  in  crushing  this  horrid 
rebellion  than  any  of  the  war.  And  now  the  army  is  again  moving,  and 
you  will  soon  hear  of  Sherman  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Wilmington  and 
Charleston.  And  they  will  both  fall  as  sure  as  God  rules  the  universe, 
and  with  them  goes  the  Confederacy.  This  is  no  idle  thought,  but  a 
solemn  truth.  Grant  is  only  waiting  for  this  to  transpire  to  take  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Lee’s  whole  army,  and  this  will  all  be  in  four  months’  time. 

This  wing  of  the  army  under  Sherman  consists  of  the  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Twentieth  corps,  numbering  in  all  about 
80,000  men.  As  there  is  another  campaign  on  foot,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  divide  the  army.  A  force  must  be  left  here  to  garrison  the  city, 
and  contention  has  been  rife,  for  a  few  days  past,  as  to  who  has  the  best 
right  to  remain.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  General  Sherman  has  decreed 
that,  as  the  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  was  the  first  to  enter  it 
and  suffered  the  greatest  loss  in  its  siege,  we  shall  remain  here.  Our  du¬ 
ties  will  be  very  arduous  for  a  while,  but  still  I  would  rather  endure 
them  than  a  campaign  against  Charleston,  as  that  will  be  a  terrible  battle. 
General  Geary,  commanding  our  division,  is  now  commanding  the  city, 
and  he  will  bring  the  citizens  down  to  limerick.  He  is  pretty  severe,  I 
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tell  you.  The  rest  of  the  army  commenced  moving  yesterday,  so  in  a 
few  days  quiet  will  be  restored  and  business  go  on. 

There  would  have  been  more  of  this  interesting  narrative,  as  Mr. 
Wolfe  says  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter,  but  for  the  theft  of  his  knap¬ 
sack.  He  explains: 

“I  had  kept  a  dairy  of  our  march  and  the  incidents  connected  with 
it,  many  of  which  were  interesting.  But  in  the  siege  of  this  place,  some 
scoundrel  was  kind  enough  to  relieve  me  of  my  knapsack  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  among  which  was  my  diary,  your  photograph  and  my  clothing. 
It  did  provoke  me  so  much  to  think  that  I  had  carried  them  so  far  and 
then  lost  them,  but  such  are  the  horrors  of  war.  So  you  are  robbed  of 
some  reading  matter.  I  cared  more  for  your  photo  than  for  all  else. 
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M  ,  THE  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Andrew  Jackson  Wolfe  re- 
turned  to  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  in  the  village  of  Cumbcr- 
land,  Ohio.  1  he  growing  family  remained  in  that  vicinity 
where  the  children  of  Andrew  and  Nancy  were  born  until  in  about 
1880  they  removed  to  Zanesville,  Ohio.  After  a  brief  residence  there  a 
new  home  was  made  in  Corning,  Ohio  in  Perry  County  from  whence 
about  1887  the  four  sons  of  this  couple,  Edgar  Barton,  Robert  Fred¬ 
erick,  Charles  Bertram  and  Harry  Preston  and  their  sisters,  Katherine 
Rebecca  and  Ida  May  came  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 


All  married  in  the  capital  city  where  Nancy  Barton  Wolfe  passed 
her  last  years  dying  April  3,  1906  and  Andrew  Jackson  survived  her 
passing  away  Easter  Sunday,  April  19,1919. 


In  the  preceeding  pages  of  this  book  has  been  assembled  a  sketchy 
but  it  is  hoped  interesting  and  maybe  instructive  outline  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forebears  of  the  Wolfe  Family. 


Every  temptation  to  inject  into  this  history  tradition  handed  down 
by  word  of  mouth  and.  therefore  usually  inaccurate  has  been  resisted. 
The  story  has  been  confined  to  the  presentation  of  a  purely  objective  as¬ 
similation  of  incontestable  genalogical  data,  testamentary,  land  and 
military  records,  some  information  supplied  from  older  members  of  the 
family  whose  recollections  are  clear  and  principally  a  wide  search  of 
authentic  histories  of  the  states  from  which  our  early  forebears  came. 
In  many  cases  references  have  not  been  cited  as  this  volume  is  intended 


onl\  for  family  perusal.  But  a  little  effort  will  verify  any  data  set  forth 
should  anyone  be  curious  enough  to  enquire  or  interested  enough  to 
wish  to  amplify  the  material  contained  herein. 


To  continue  the  w  ork  until  the  present  and  endeavour  to  give  com¬ 
prehensive,  satisfactory,  dispassionate,  or  fair  biographical  treatment  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  children  of  Nancy  Jane  Barton  and  Andrew 
Jackson  Wolfe  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  past  half  cen- 
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tury  has  seen  their  offspring  rise  magnificently  to  the  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  America  for  which  their  ancestors  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  them  struggled  fought  and  dreamed. 

The  inspiration  provided  by  the  lives  of  Robert  hrederick  Wolfe 
and  Harry  Preston  Wolfe  has  been  the  sole  actuating  reason  for  this 
book  and  it  is  passed  on  to  their  descendents  with  that  alone  in  mind. 
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